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“Read it to me’’ 
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Word came that one of the chaplain’s boys lay badly wounded in 
a shell-hole just ahead. He knew to leave his fox-hole meant cross- 
ing the line of fire from a machine gun nest near by. Nevertheless 
the chaplain crawled out. Sliding into the gaping crater, he saw the 


pain-racked body of an American soldier. 
; Leaning over the prostrate form, the chaplain spoke softly: 
- “Buddy, shall I read a word from the Bible for you?” “I can’t listen 
now, Chaplain,” said the soldier, “I’m so cramped here in this hole, 
I can’t listen to anything.” 

Off came the chaplain’s heavy coat. Tucking under the soldier’s 
body, he asked: “Now shall I read to you?” The boy replied: “Chap- 
lain, can’t you see I’m so cold my teeth are chattering? I can’t listen 
to you.” Off came the chaplain’s inner coat. And as he wrapped it 
around the shivering form, he asked the boy again if he didn’t want 
to hear the comforting Word. This time the dying man asked for 
‘water. The chaplain slithered out of the shell-hole to retrieve his 
canteen. 

Minutes—and he was back, putting the canteen to the boy’s lips. 
The chaplain asked again: “Now shall I read the Bible to you?” 

The boy looked up. With a faint smile on his face, he replied, 
“Chaplain, if you can find anything in the Book which makes a man 
do what you have done for me, then read it to me.” 

S. C. MicHEeLFeLper, from Geneva. 
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THE CHURCH 


IN THE NEWS ...- 
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EUROPE 


Marahrens resigns 

Resignation of Bishop August Marah- 
rens as president of the Lutheran 
World Convention was received at 
Copenhagen on Dec. 15. Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry brought the resignation to 
the meeting of the World Convention 
executive committee. He received it 
from the bishop on Nov. 27 while vis- 
iting Hannover. 

Termination of the Marahrens pres- 
idency has been considered necessary 
for future welfare of the World Con- 
vention. The bishop took a middle 
ground between “German Christians” 
who gave Hitler their ardent support 
and the Confessionals who vigorously 
opposed the Nazis. Only the Confes- 
sionals are retaining positions of in- 
fluence in the postwar German Church. 

Bishop Marahrens, head of the State 
Church of Hannover (prewar member- 
ship, 2,400,000); was elected president 
of the Lutheran World Convention at 
the Paris meeting in 1935. He visited 
America in 1936 and attended the con- 
vention of the ULC in Columbus. 


Czech situation clearing 

Merger of two Lutheran church or- 
ganizations in Czechoslovakia may 
avert heavy losses in the Sudeten area, 
it is reported from Prague to Religious 
News Service. The German Evangelical 
Church in the Sudeten area (Evangel- 
ical Church of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia—membership, 170,000), has re- 
quested incorporation in the Evangel- 
ical Church of the Czech Brethren, 
which is predominantly Lutheran. The 
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request was made by the president, 
Dr. Erich Wehrenfennig. 

The petition was accepted by the 
Czech Brethren at the first synod con- 
vention since 1939. Final action must 
await government approval. Union may 
prevent many Sudeten pastors from be- 
ing forced out of their parishes and 
obliged to leave Czechoslovakia. 

“Deportation of Germans gives rise 
to moral and religious problems which 
it is the duty of Christian churches to 
solve,” said the Brethren at their synod 
meeting. They resolved to request the 
Ministry of Food to improve conditions 
in some of the German deportee camps 
and to provide special care for women, 
children, and the aged. They also asked 
an investigation of reported atrocities. 

The Lutheran Church in Slovakia 
occupies a key position in the recon- 
struction of the country, reported Dr. 
Joseph L. Hromadka to Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry in Paris recently. Dr. 
Hromadka of the Princeton Seminary 
faculty is returning to the United States 
from a tour of investigation in Czecho- 
slovakia. He said the Lutherans, a 
minority group in that country, are “the 
sane and cultured element, politically 
most mature, holding greatest hope for 
the future of their country.” 


Refugees 

Number of persons being moved into 
Germany from neighboring countries 
on the east is 6,650,000, press reports 
state. About 2,500,000 of them are com- 
ing from Czechoslovakia. The United 
States zone in Germany will receive 70 
percent of this number; the rest are 
coming to the Russian zone. 
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Deportees from Czechoslovakia come 
chiefly from the Sudetenland, which 
was the trouble-center as Nazi aggres- 
sion began. There were 2,500,000 per- 
sons of German ancestry in this area 
before the war, of whom not more than 
600,000 will be allowed to remain. From 
Poland are coming 3,500,000 persons of 
German ancestry. Of these, 2,000,000 
are to be in the Russian zone and the 
rest in the British. 

Pastor Eugen Gerstenmaier, relief 
director for the Evangelical Church of 
Germany, says there are as many as 
12,000,000 displaced persons seeking 
shelter in the countryside east of Ber- 
lin. The German churches have raised 
about $1,500,000 for relief among these 
people. Pastor Gerstenmaier was ‘re- 
cently in Geneva where some supplies 
were purchased for distribution in the 
Berlin area. 


World Council 

Leaders in the World Council of 
Churches and of the International Mis- 
sionary Council are to meet in Geneva, 
Switzerland, Feb. 14-23. Among those 
scheduled to go from America are Dr. 
P. O. Bersell, president of the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Synod, and Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg 
Seminary and of the ULC Foreign Mis- 
sion Board and a member of the com- 
mittee of the World Council. 

Plans will be made for: the first as- 
sembly of the World Council, which 
has been in process of formation since 
193% 


Dane wants women preachers 

Since there is a shortage of ministers 
in the Danish Lutheran State Church, 
ordination of women was proposed by 
Robert Staermose in a meeting of the 


“American Church Women — 1946 Style. 
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Preparing clothes for shipment to Europe 


Religious News Service Photo 
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Danish Parliament early this month. 

In rare instances women have been 
permitted to preach without ordination. 
The number of men preparing for the 
ministry has been greatly reduced in 
recent years. There is especially a lack 
of missionaries in foreign fields. In the 
Faroe Islands there are now only three 
pastors. 


AMERICA 


Oxnam, Sherrill return 

‘“Unspeakable hardship” is being suf- 
fered in a desolate, miserable Germany, 
reported Bishops G. Bromley Oxnam 
and Henry Knox Sherrill who returned 
by plane to America Dec. 10. 

The bishops were accompanied by 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry on their trip 
through Germany. They went to Frank- 
fort, Stuttgart, Munich, Nuremberg, 


Bishops. G., Bromley Oxnam and Henry Knox 
Sherrill return. from: Germany. 
Religious News Service Photo 


Hof, and Berlin. “They conterred with 
Generals Joseph T. McNarney and 
L. D, Clay, and with Bishops Theoph- 
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ilus Wurm, Hans Meiser, Otto Dibe- 
lius, Pastor Martin Niemoeller, and 
Cardinal Faulhaber in Munich. 

Bishop Oxnam spoke of 10,000,000 
Germans streaming into the Reich from 
their homes in territory which was once 
German. “These millions have been 
torn from their homes, their personal 
property taken from then, and forced 
to migrate to Germany under condi- 
tions that result in starvation and the 
unnecessary death of tens of thou- 
sands,” stated a report signed Bishops 
Oxnam and Sherrill and President Fry. 

“They are without food, medical sup- 
plies, adequate clothing, shelter. Chil- 
dren and old people die en route. Many 
diseases are becoming epidemic. The 
cruelty accompanying this evacuation 
will affect all of Europe and manifest 
itself in widespread disease in the pres- 
ent and hatred tomorrow... . 

“The German people must be shown 
that while considerations of security 
are at present paramount, and while 
the: German war potential must be de- 
stroyed, nevertheless the policy in this 
period of transition is one that looks to 
a free and democratic Germany.” 

In a press conference in New York 
City, Bishop Oxnam said there is no 
mass starvation in the British or Amer- 
ican zones in Germany. A shipment 
of 500,000 tons of food from U. S. to 
Germany under government authority 
would. maintain the 1,550-calorie diet 
per day in the American zone. Churches 
should not attempt to deal with the 
food problem. Clothes and bedding will 
be the most important church contri- 
bution this winter. 


American Bible coming 

The translation of the New Testa- 
ment which is to take the place of the 
American Standard Version~ will be 
placed on sale Feb. 11. A first printing 
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of 100,000 copies is now coming off 
press. 

Feb. 11 is chosen as the date of pub- 
lication to coincide with the annual 
meeting of the International Council 
of Religious Education, to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio. The translation has 
been prepared by this organization, un- 


der the leadership of Dr. Luther D. ; 


Weigle. Lutheran member of the com- 
mittee of translators was Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz. 

The Chicago Tribune will print the 
full text of the new translation in a 
special supplement on Feb. 10. This 
arrangement is similar to that of 65 
years ago when the Tribune ses the 
complete cabled text of the English 
Revised Version of 1881. 

The new translation will appear in a 
book of 500 pages, costing $2, and 
printed in a type designed for this vol- 
ume. It is expected that sales will soon 
mount into the millions. 

An example of the new translation 
is as follows, the first four verses of 
the Gospel according to Luke: 


Inasmuch as many have undertaken to 
compile a narrative of the things which 


have been accomplished among us, just as 
they were delivered to us by those who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word, it seemed good 
to me also, having followed all things 
closely for some time past, to write an 
orderly account to you, most excellent 
Theophilus, that you may know the truth 
concerning the things of which you have 
been informed. 

A translation of the Old Testament 


is to appear in 1950. 


Misses the dinner 

The Rev. James Myers was ill on 
Dec. 8, and could not attend a dinner 
arranged in his honor at the Hotel New 
Yorker. The dinner was held without 
him, and the 1945 Clendenin award of 
the Workers’ Defense League made to 
him “for distinguished service in be- 
half of labor’s rights.” 

Mr. Myers has been industrial sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of 
Churches for 20 years, and has labored 
to bring about better relations between 
labor and management. 

In a speech read for Mr. Myers he 
called attention to the areas of social 
development into which the labor 


- At the Council Table in Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Samuel Cavert (left), secretary of U. S. Federal 
Council of Churches, and Dr. J. W. Behnken (extreme right), president of the Lutheran Missouri 
Synod. Missouri Synod is taking a leading part in relieving European distress. 
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unions are moving: social insurance, 
good housing, political action. He em- 
phasized the need of the unions for 
“vastly increased emphasis upon edu- 
cation,” saying that “there is only one 
sure way to develop responsible cit- 
izens, and that is to allow them some- 
thing to be responsible for. He urged 
increase in individual ownership of 
farms and small business; public own- 
ership of certain industries with pro- 
vision for democratic rather than 
bureaucratic management; and greater 
growth of co-operatives which he 
called “the next frontier of social 
progress.” 

“If we are to develop an economy 
which conforms to religious prin- 
ciples,’ he declared, “it must be an 
economy primarily devoted to produc- 
tion to supply human needs, rather 
than one primarily based on produc- 
_tion for the profit of any individuals 
or any class of individuals.” 


FAR EAST 


Missionaries wanted in Japan 

Foreign missionaries are wanted back 
in Japan at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, said the executive committee of 
the United Church of Christ in Japan 
at its session in Tokyo early this month. 

A committee to draw up a con- 
stitution for the United Church has 
been appointed, headed by Dr. I. Miura, 
Lutheran professor at the Nippon The- 
ological Seminary. The seminary, con- 
trolled by the United Church, is using 
property which was formerly the Lu- 
theran Seminary. 

New regulations to decentralize con- 
trol in the United Church will be pro- 
vided in the constitution. Churches 
wishing to withdraw from the union 
will not be constrained by any legal au- 
thority. The Episcopal Church will not 
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be within the organization. i 


In organization of the United Church 
a struggle has been under way regard- 
ing the creed and the catechism to be 
adopted. Two of the most difficult 
problems on which there is argument 
are the second coming of Christ and © 
the relationship of God as the Creator 
and a similar deity in the Shinto pan- 
theon, reports Richard T. Baker from 
Tokyo via Religious News Service. 

A general convention of the United 
Church is planned for February. This 
union of Protestants was formed in 
1940. (See “The ULC and the Japanese 
Church,” page 35.) 


Six Americans going to Japan 

First group of missionaries going to- 
Japan since the war was chosen at a 
meeting in New York Dec. 11-12. It 
consists of Dr. George Ernest Bott of 
the United Church of Canada; Henry 
G. Bovenkirk, a Presbyterian; Alice E. 
Cary, Congregationalist; John H. Cobb, 
Methodist; Carl D. Kriete, Evangelical 
Reformed; and Dr. Paul S. Mayer, 
Evangelical. 

Leaflets will be printed by the Japan 
Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference to explain to non-Chris- 
tians in Japan how Christian principles 
have influenced thinking in the United 
States and other countries. These will 
be distributed along with New Testa- 
ments. 

The Japan Bible Society has re- 
quested 2,000,000 Japanese New Testa- 
ments in the next 18 months. The 
American Bible Society has already 
sent 60,000 and is now printing an ad- 
ditional 200,000. 

Executive of the Japan Bible Society 
is the Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai, a graduate 
of the Philadelphia Seminary and for- 
merly a professor at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Tokyo. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Jewish refugees 
While the Egyptian Parliament is 


vigorously demanding complete inde- 


pendence for itself from British over-— 


sight, including the withdrawal of all 
British troops, at the same time it de- 
nies that the Jews have any rights in 
Palestine. On the other hand, the 
Dominican Republic has renewed its 
earlier offer of a refuge to these per- 
secuted people. Whatever limitations 
the excellence of the Dominican gov- 


_ ernment may have, there is something 
_ admirable about the spirit of its broad 
and persistent offer “to all those per- 
- sons who find themselves in danger 
_ because of racial, religious, or political 


reasons.” They have proved the sin- 
cerity of their promises by accepting 
over 6,000 Spanish Republican refugees 
from France in 1938, and in 1940 of- 
fered to provide land and other help 
in the settlement of Jewish refugees 
in their country. 


Freedom of press 

A spirit of hope is evidently stirring 
in the liberal circles of Spain, stim- 
ulated no doubt by growing pressure 
from outside against the continuance of 


_ Franco’s rule. The most engaging form 


of agitation this spirit is taking at pres- 
ent is for the restoration of a free press. 
This is led by the former publishers of 
liberal papers whose properties were 
pressed into the Falangist service by 
confiscation. The Falangists are fight- 
ing vigorously against a return of press 
freedom, because victory for the agita- 
tors would not only quicken the down- 
fall of their movement, but would also 
mean the surrender of valuable and 
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profitable publishing plants to their 
former owners. That advocates of a 
free press are striving by legal meas- 
ures in the Spanish courts to recover 
their properties and printing rights, 
shows not only their confidence in an 
orderly restoration, but also that the 
whole Falange structure is actually’ 
crumbling. The-chances for good news 
from Spain are bright. 


Finland's needs 

The loan of $4,500,000,000 to Britain, 
recently granted, has been kept so 
prominently before the public that 
some greater needs have failed of any 
notice. In final desperation Finland has 
reluctantly appealed for a very modest 
loan. Her most earnest advocates have 
been American business men who 
made a careful survey of Finland’s sit- 
uation, and report emphatically that 
only a loan from our country can keep 
her from going under, or from being 
absorbed by Russia. 

Washington has been hesitating to 
offer Finland financial help for the 
very practical reason that whatever 
would be given seemed likely to pour 
eventually into Russia’s treasury to 
satisfy that country’s enormous de- 
mands for reparations. If some way 
could be found to re-establish Fin- 
land’s currency, replenish her run- 
down industrial machinery, and sta- 
bilize her assets, without opening the 
way for other demands from Russia, 
Finland would soon be able to regain 
her former place among the nations. 
Finland has always been an honest na- 
tion, and only pressure too strong to 
resist put her on the losing Axis side. 


The Communist Party of Sweden, 
numbering 35,000, and able to gather 
in 10 percent of all the votes cast in 
the last election, is going all-out to 
support the present government’s de- 
sire to join the United Nations Organ- 
ization. 

This party would hardly be consid- 
ered orthodox by those of the Soviet 
stripe, for, while it holds strictly to a 
labor policy on Communist lines, it 
states openly, “The form of government 
is secondary to us; efficiency of pro- 
duction to insure a _ well-distributed 
prosperity is primary.” It seeks its 
guide for this objective equally in the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. The 
party has agreed to support the post- 
war reconversion program of the So- 
cial Democrats—the party in power. 
It sides with them in favoring Sweden’s 
union with U.N.O., but wants Sweden 
to be not only neutral to all blocs with- 
in that body, but that it should “work 
more actively against the possibility of 
any blocs.” 

Its leader, Sven Linderot, says his 
party does not favor a Swedish alliance 
with any single state, not even the 
Soviet Union. He, however, warns that 
“if a majority of the people should 
ever demand that the Communists lead 
the country, we could not let the King 
stay.” Strangely enough the Com- 
munist Party opposes the Social 
Democrat plan to “collectivize small 
farms”; it would rather see them “in- 
dustrialized on a co-operative basis,” 
with financial support and machinery 
loaned by the government. 


Evangelism 

A “HEALTH-FOOD” IS COMING OUT OF 
Quebec which offers certain novel fea- 
tures. It appears in the form of a “St. 
Joseph” stamp bearing a smudged pic- 
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ture of Mary’s husband carrying a lit- 
tle crowned Christ, and the legend,. 
“St. Joseph, priez pour nous.” Printed 
on thin rice paper, it will readily dis- 
solve in heated foods, and the promise 
is attached to the sale that a generous 
use of the stamps will cure all kinds of 
stomach complaints. 

If St. Joseph is not handy, a St. 
Anthony stamp will accomplish the 
same cure. These may be obtained in 
New York from the Franciscan Friars, 
with the same prayer printed in Eng- 
lish—“pray for us.’ There are also 
substitute stamps of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, that make the same prom- 
ise, and for many years little paper 
pictures of the Virgin Mary have been 
used to the same end in Chile. Zealous 
Romanists sometimes secrete dissolved 
stamps in food offered to Protestant 
companions and “other heretics and in- 
fidels,’ with the hope that this delicate 
attention may lead to their conversion 
to Catholicism. 


Surmise 

THOUSANDS OF JAPANESE SOLDIERS 
captured by the Russians in Manchuria 
seem to have disappeared. In high 
American official circles, there are cer- 
tain surmises. There is a growing sus- 
picion that the captive Japanese are 
being used in Manchuria to widen the 
railway track-gauge to the Russian 
standard, so as to expedite Russian 
traffic through Manchuria. 

Also it is thought they may be at 
work on an extensive increase of rail- 
way lines in Siberia. With respect to 
the Japanese industrial developments 
in Manchuria, which were expected to 
revert to China to provide for her 
quick recovery, these have been re- 
moved by the Russians to their own 
territory. 
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WASHINGTON 


Our Job 

“The supreme task of our civilians 
now ... is to rid ourselves of bad old 
mental habits, to think hard and un- 
selfishly, to make ourselves ready for a 
new world, which will be something 
better than the scramble and dog fight 
of competing national and_ sectional 
interests.” (J. B. Priestly) 


British Embassy 
“The late Ambassador ae 
changed the atmosphere of the British 
Embassy, which had long been a prime 
exhibit of the most repulsive char- 
acterization of the British social sys- 
tem. He also brought in new men who 
were not frozen and who had enough 
intelligence to be acceptable to people 
outside the parasitical elements in our 
society. Lothian with his own superb 
mind and broad experience, had a real 
interest in people who had ideas and 
did things. He was a genuine liberal 
in his social and economic views.” 
(Contributed) 


Jewish 
Only 8 percent of the 511 members of 


the 79th Congress are Jewish. No mem- 
ber of the Senate is of Jewish origin. 
Two percent of Civil Service employees 
of Federal Government in Washington 
are Jewish. Of the 93,000 bankers and 
banking officials in the U. S., not quite 
600 (less than two-thirds of one per- 
cent) are Jewish. 


Art vs. Life 
“The preservation of German art 
treasures is considered more important 
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than the fate of German women and 
children and the repatriation of weary 
GI’s. 202 priceless paintings from Reich 
museums, valued at more than 100 mil- 
lion dollars, are being shipped to Le 
Havre aboard a special train for ship- 
ment to America and storage in the 
National Gallery of Art at Washington, 
as they might suffer irreparable dam- 
age if left in Germany throughout the 
winter.” (Henry Wales, from Berlin) 


Army Blankets 

“The Army has six million blankets, 
which includes the active stock as well 
as that which might be surplus. They 
expect to recover approximately eight 
million blankets in returns from over- 
seas, bringing the total up to fourteen 
million. Between now and June 1949 
the Army expects to use seven million 
and keep a reserve of seven million, 
but they may declare a surplus of a 
little over a million to relieve the pres- 
ent blanket shortage.” (Mead Com- 
mittee to Congressman Carl T. Curtis) 


Small Business 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce defines “small business” 
as manufacturing plants with 100 or 
less employees; wholesale establish- 
ments with less than $200,000 annual 
net sales; retail. stores, service estab- 
lishments, hotels, places of amusement 
and construction companies, with an- 
nual net sales or receipts of less than 
$50,000. The Federal Reserve Board 
believes small and medium-sized con- 
cerns have improved during the war 
more sharply than large companies. . . 


The Year in the Church 


AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


In THIS yEaR the curtain lifted on the 
Europe that remains after the war. 
Westerners sailed again into the Bay of 
Tokyo, and entered areas elsewhere in 
Asia which were closed soon after Pearl 
Harbor. 

For the churches this means that in- 
formation is now in circulation regard- 
ing what happened in the world com- 
munity of Christians during the silent 
years. We in America learn of painful 
transitions now in progress in various 
countries. Relations of helpfulness be- 
gin to be restored among Christians of 
the world. 

The story we hear is still lacking in 
some details. Destruction of property 
and resources which took place, we are 
informed, equals our gloomy expecta- 
tion. Churches abroad will have a hard 
time struggling merely for survival. 
More than that, they are now engaged 
in a contest with forces which created 
the present chaos. They attempt to 
solve the basic problem of their rela- 
tion with secular influences which 
shaped events of this tragic decade. 

This means, particularly, relations 
with governments. Since the first world 
war, political authority has sought in- 
creasingly to regulate the lives of its 
citizenry, as an alternative to intoler- 
able anarchy which our complex civ- 
ilization seems determined to produce. 
As the record plainly demonstrates, 
this authority may become ruthless and 
ruinous. The extent to which it can be 
tempered by Christian conscience is the 
problem of the churches. 


I. European Experiments 
ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE the problem vary 
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according to the condition in which po- 
litical authority in the various coun- 
tries has emerged from the war. In — 
Russia this authority is greatly 
strengthened. The Church’s effort in 
Russia is toward renewal of the old 
alliance with the State. After almost 
complete destruction following the Rev- 
olution, the Church is willing to settle 
for a little peace. Last year the Rus- 
sian Church gained official recognition. 
This year an all-Russian church coun- 
cil was allowed to meet for the election 
of a Patriarch. His enthronement was 
a public spectacle attended by Soviet 
officials and given much publicity in 
the Communist Party newspaper. 

Some tolerance within the old Rus- 
sian territory seems now permitted the 
Protestant churches. Very doubtful is 
the status of these churches in areas 
brought under Russian dominance by 
the war. The Baltic states and eastern 
Germany are full of ominous question 
marks. The Roman Church is gravely 
threatened in Poland and the Balkans. 
Marshalling public opinion of the world 
on behalf of peoples in these Russian- 
influenced countries will be necessary. 

In Greece, the Church in the person 
of its leader, Archbishop Damaskinos, 
has moved to the center of the political 
picture. The archbishop had closely 
identified himself with the Greek pa- 
triots in opposition to the Nazis. Upon 
failure of the Greek king to regain his 
throne following the liberation, the 
archbishop was named regent, and for 
a short time served as premier. This 
seems a tribute to his personal char- 
acter and non-partisan position, but of 
course might be the dangerous open- 
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ing wedge of clericalism which has al- 
ways defeated its own purposes. 

In the Netherlands and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, where prewar 
rulerships have been fully restored, 
the churches resume their former po- 
sitions with enhanced prestige. They 
have stood bravely with the people 
against tyranny, and have gained in- 
creased respect. It is reported that the 
Dutch Reformed Church will volun- 
tarily accept discontinuance of finan- 
cial support from the State. 

It is in Germany that the postwar 
temper of the churches is most sig- 
nificant. It was from this country that 
the war tide swept around the world. 
It is German Christians who have most 
reason to feel guilty of not having done 
enough to prevent the war. 


Many GERMAN CHURCHMEN acknowl- 
edged their mistake long before the 
full consequences caught up with them. 
With great courage they resisted Hitler, 
when it was too late. Beginning in 1942 
they began planning a postwar policy. 
They have now had opportunity to con- 
fer, as in the Treysa and Stuttgart con- 
ferences. Surely they would not deny 
the stubbornness and inertia of social 
evil. But they acknowledge a new re- 
sponsibility for the social expression of 
the Gospel. German quietism: is dying, 
or at least burrowing underground. 

The world of nationalist states has 
not turned out as Luther expected, 
when he supposed that high-minded 
princes indoctrinated with the pure 
Gospel could safely be trusted with the 
business of this life. It is a long way 


from the Elector Frederick to Adolf- 


Hitler. 

A consequence of change in strategy 
of the Church regarding human affairs 
is a new sense of need of a united front 
of the church bodies in exerting their 
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influence. This is foreshadowed in Ger- 
many by organization of an Evangelical 
Church council, which includes some 
of the conservative Lutherans. It is 
further indicated by the prominence of 
the newly forming World Council of 
Churches, which is rapidly enrolling the 
bulk of non-Roman Christians of the 
world. 


Il. American Experiences 

THERE SEEMS MUCH LESS chance than 
formerly -that such a united front will 
produce some unsatisfactory sort of 
Protestant syncretism. In America we 
have had experiences during the year 
which paraliel in direction if not in in- 
tensity those of Europe. Our Protestant 
denominationalism is probably more 
vigorously alive in America today than 
25 years ago. For instance, at the end- 
ing of the first world war there was an 
outburst of “community services” of 
thanksgiving for the Armistice. This 
year on the various V-days, people 
came in even larger numbers to the 
services, but to their own churches. 
There are within limited range a num- 
ber of church mergers now under way, 
but each is proceeding cautiously to- 
ward some doctrinal as well as organ- 
izational unity. 

But the churches have never stood 
more closely together than in their ef- 
forts to influence government in favor 
of the best obtainable program for a 
just and enduring peace. At the con- 
ference which ended conferences, held 
in Cleveland in January, the most mis- 
cellaneous assortment of Protestants 
yet assembled in America for such a 
purpose reached fundamental agree- 
ment on questions involving ethical 
principles which we hold in common. 
The conference was designed as a rally- 
ing point for Christian opinion in in- 
fluencing government at such a gather- 
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ing as was held later in San Francisco. 

It-is too soon to pronounce verdict 
on the effort to influence action at the 
organizational meeting of the United 
Nations. The personal abilities of John 
Foster Dulles were an important factor. 
Allegiance to Mr. Dulles and his prin- 
ciples shown by all Christians in the 
Federal Council of Churches undoubt- 
edly strengthened his position as a 
much heeded advisor of the Conference. 
The representations of the United Lu- 
theran, Dr. Frederick Nolde, had much 
to do with the avowal of the Charter 
regarding freedom of religion. Fur- 
ther, the churches have learned to 
speak with something approaching a 
common voice on matters wherein they 
are obviously. in agreement. 

In America the churches have not 
been obliged to deal with government 
officials who are anti-Christian. We 
feel assured that President Truman, 
for instance, takes very seriously his 
Christian profession. At San Fran- 
cisco the Christian motivation of Com- 
mander Stassen and other delegates 
was evident to any observer. Even in 
dealing with men of this character, 
there are issues on which the churches 
must take up opposition in a decisive 
way. A test case is that of peacetime 
conscription. During the year the 
churches have continued their empha- 
tic testimony against this proposed 
measure, which has not yet been put 
to a final vote. 


Wl. Inner Life of the American Churches 


CHURCH LIFE in 1945 continued in the 
general pattern of the war years, with 
the exception that ministry to the men 
in service has gradually shifted to a 
ministry to returning service men ‘and 
particularly to wounded veterans. The 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau has been re- 
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organized, and under its new adminis- 
tration has established chaplaincy serv- 
ice as a permanent department. The 
church has quickly shown itself eager 
to co-operate in this move. The De- 
partment of Welfare of the National 
Lutheran Council has been among the 
first agencies to offer full support to 
the new program. 

Training of pastors in specialized 
hospital ministry to civilians has been 
a subject of increasing interest on at 
least a small scale, through clinical 
programs in a few cities and much 
writing of articles and books. 

New economic status of the nation’s 
workers has not clearly taken shape. 
At least the tide of war prosperity has 
not yet abated. Money is still flowing 
freely in the direction of the church. 
Many denominations have been 
prompted to seek extraordinarily large 
sums for special purposes, and have 
been generally successful in securing 
them. The Methodist Church in a cam- 
paign for $26,000,000 seems assured of 
more than the full amount. Presby- 
terians, U.S.A., have appealed for 
$27,000,000 for various postwar proj- 
ects. The World Action goal of the 
National Lutheran Council in 1946-47 
is $10,000,000. 

Backed-up funds in church treas- 
uries will be used largely to finance a 
great building program, estimated to 
total from $600,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. 
The program is generally on the con- 
gregational level, and has not been 
strongly influenced by over-all denom- 
inational planning in terms of popula- 
tion shifts and the emerging home mis- 
sion problems. As soon as the pattern 
of postwar life in America begins to 
take definite shape, we may enter into 
a remarkable new period of church 
promotion and growth. 
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FIRST ON THE PROGRAM for most de- 
nominations will be the effort to re- 
cover from heavy losses in the educa- 
tional departments of the congregations. 
The most recent figures show reduced 
losses, but no counter-movement yet 
in evidence. Educational procedures -of 
the congregations are still very much 
in flux, with released time classes hav- 
ing a hard battle to get established 


firmly. Churches in the United States 


have made no progress during the year 
on the question of whether historical 
and literary study of the Bible may 
properly be a subject for public school 
instruction. In Ontario such study in 
the public schools is entering a second 
experimental year with general ap- 
proval. Released time education in the 
U. S. has been facing severe trials in 
the courts. 

The war years have been difficult 
for the church colleges. Government 
assistance through training programs 
of the armed services has amounted to 
a subsidy which in many cases pre- 
vented disaster. Greatly increased en- 
rollments are now anticipated, largely 
supported by government benefits to 
veterans. Several church bodies are 
actively lobbying for federal funds for 
church-related schools. One such at- 
tempt for state funds in New Jersey 
was defeated. 

The accelerated programs of the col- 
leges have provided theological semi- 
naries with enrollments higher than 
normal, which have resulted in 1945 
in graduations of unusually large 
classes. The supply of men for the min- 
istry is generally sufficient, although 
there is prospect of a brief reduction 
in the number of such men soon. © 

Among Lutherans the adoption of a 
new constitution of the National Coun- 
cil, providing for many new functions, 
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was a foregone conclusion. The Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference is consider- 
ing whether it has any future. The 
Missouri Synod is standing somewhat 
apart from other Lutheran bodies, but 
facing in the same direction. Evidence 
of this is the effort undertaken mu- 
tually with other Lutherans this year 
to render service to European brethren. 

Most startling event in Lutheran cir- 
cles was the proposal of Dr. P. O. Ber- 
sell that the whole National Lutheran 
Council wade at least part way into the 
Federal Council of Churches, and in- 
lieu of this that the Augustana Synod 
join the United Lutheran Church in 
these forbidden waters. 


IV. Return to Asia 

Late in NovEMBER a U. S. delegation 
returned from Japan, advising delay 
in sending missionaries to that coun- 
try. Elsewhere in Asia Christian prog- 
ress is being resumed. Reoccupation 
of the Lutheran fields in New Guinea 
is under way, and 50 missionaries from 
various churches have sailed as rein- 
forcements in China. The work in 
Burma, Thailand, and the Philippines 
will soon go forward. War has taught 
Americans the names of faraway 
places, and has deepened interest in 
the welfare of colonial peoples. The 
next decade may produce a strong re- 
newal of the overseas missions of the 
American churches. 


The war years have emphasized the 
essentials of church work in every 
area, have underlined the fundamental 
problems which await solution, and 
have indirectly contributed unusual 
financial resources for a forward move. 
We may also hope with some assurance 
that they have deepened the faith and 
strengthened the resolution of Chris- 
tians everywhere. 
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Father and Child 


By ROSCOE BROWN FISHER 


“Son, why did you 
leave that transformer on 
the electric train? It 
burned out.” 

‘TI forgot, Daddy.” 

“You must be pun- 
ished, Son. Go get mea 
switch from that tree be- 
-side the garage.” 

“But, Daddy —!” 

“Hush, Son.” 

“Daddy, can I say just one thing?” 

INES Son 


“Did you ever forget anything, 
Daddy?” 
“Yes, Son.” 


“‘T’ll go get the switch, Daddy.” 

“You need not bother, Son. Go on 
into the living room and sit down. Don’t 
burn out any more transformers.” 


The child’s first dummy rabbit had 
become soiled—terribly soiled; it was 
torn and slightly ragged. The child was 
just two and a half, but old enough to 
become fondly attached to the dirty, 
old rabbit. 

His mother thought she would solve 
the problem of having the obnoxious 
bunny~around when friends called by 
buying the little boy a nice new rab- 
bit. This new rabbit was a beauty. It 
surpassed the elegance which the orig- 
inal bunny had, even when new. 

Now daddy thought he would help 
mother a little. He invited the child to 
crawl up on his knees. Sonny seemed 
contented on daddy’s knees with the 
new bunny in one arm and the old one 
in the other. 

Daddy said, “Son, let’s go down- 


stairs and throw this old;‘igly, dirty,. 
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ragged, messed-up, worn- 
out bunny in the furnace. — 
Mother has you a nice 
new one to take its 
place.” 

“O K., Daddy.” 

Down the stairs went 
father, son, and old, dirty 
rabbit. 

Daddy opened the furnace door wide. 
He drew back to throw in old, dirty, 
ragged bunny. The child’s eyes were 
flooded, tears beginning to tumble down 
the little red cheeks. 

“What's wrong, Son?” 

“Daddy, I love my old rabbit.” 


My friend and I hurried to the cor- 
ner. It was a wreck or something. 
When we got there we saw it was no 
wreck. A child had been run over— 
someone’s little boy. 

As the father, who had come run- 
ning from the house across the street, 
stooped down and lifted the uncon- 
scious child into his arms, we heard 
him say, “My boy, my boy! I told him 
not to go into the street.” 

The father stepped into a passing 
automobile and on to the hospital they 
hurried. 

Do you suppose that father would 
have hesitated for one moment to 
gather his crushed child into his arms, 
because the child had not obeyed and 
had gone into the street? Would you 
have hesitated? 

We disobey, we go, we suffer. But 
God comes along and gathers our 
crushed bodies, our broken hearts, our 
tainted consciences, into His eternal 
arms. God is our Father. 
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The Year in the Church 


PICTURE STORY OF 1945 EVENTS 
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PRESIDENT. Headline event for United Lutherans in 1945 was inauguration of Franklin Clark Fry 
as president of the Church on Jan. 10. It took place in Holy Trinity Church, New York City. 
Through the year the new president has. given strong leadership in every department of church 
work. Climax of his incessant travel into every area of the Church has been his tour of investiga- 
tion of needs of the churches of Europe. 


YOUTH. Most disrupted of all church activities during the war has been youth work. President 
Fry greets the Rev. Joseph. W. Frease, inducted on Jan. 21 as executive secretary of the Luther 
League, who undertakes postwar leadership in the Church's program for young people. 
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CLEVELAND CONFERENCE. In Cleveland on Jan. 16-19 gathered 500 leaders of American 
Protestantism. They prepared a message to peoples and governments of the world regarding 
basic principles of enduring peace. Mere talk about ideals is not enough, the Conference agreed. 
Christians must be alert and skillful in a struggle to achieve ideals. Set-backs are to be expected. 
Compromises must often be accepted, but must not be considered final. 

The Conference carried forward postwar planning begun in the Delaware Conference in 1942 
and continued at the Princeton Round Table in 1943. Such gatherings of churchmen of all 
denominations to advise the nations on basic moral principles are a new development. 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL. Biggest step toward Lutheran unity in America took place 
Jan. 23-26 when the National Lutheran Council in session in New York City adopted a new con- 
stitution. It provides for co-operation in important work which has been done separately by a 
variety of Lutheran organizations. Chief task before the Council is the program of Lutheran 
World Action. Campaign goal of $1,790,000 would be insufficient for 1945, it was agreed, and 


should be considered a minimum. At close of 1945 contributions for World Action were well 
beyond $2,000,000. i : 
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VISIT EUROPE. First representatives of American Lu- 
theranism to visit Europe since the war, Drs. P. O. Ber- 
sell, Ralph H. Long, and Lawrence Meyer, reached Lon- 
don on March 2. They went to Stockholm, Paris, and 
Geneva. Back home on April 7, they reported regarding 
desperate plight of European churches. \ Working ar- 
rangements had been made for relief and reconstruction, 
they told Americans. 


STEWARDSHIP. With needs at home and abroad mount- 
ing to an all-time peak, United Lutherans learned that 
their church offerings last year totaled only $18.86 per 
member. To stimulate more generous giving, the ULC 
established a department of stewardship. ULC Execu- 
tive Board and Lutheran Laymen's Movement selected 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton to head the department. 
During 1945 benevolence offerings to the ULC exceeded 
$2,000,000, largest on record. 


Clarence C. Stoughton 


CALIFORNIA. Fastest growth of the Church in America is along the West Coast. Sixteen young 


synodical convention on April 23. 
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_pastors were recruited this year to take part in the work in California, it was reported at the 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE. Hope of humanity turned to San Francisco, April 25, as 
construction of a United Nations Organization began. The waste and weariness of war had lifted 
into towering urgency the ambition for better means of settling international difficulties. i 

This was the hour for which spokesmen of the churches had waited long. They were in San 
Francisco, 29 of them by official invitation. Foremost among churchmen was John Foster Dulles, 
an advisor to the American delegation, who was given a hand in framing the Charter. Mr. Dulles 
is chairman of the Federal Council of Churches Commission on a Just and Durable Peace. t 


The churches got most of what they asked for in the 
writing of provisions in the document. Recommendations 
they had made at their Cleveland Conference were seriously 
pondered. “Many of the standards which Christian people 
advanced as immediate needs for international co-operation 
have been met in the Charter," said Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, 
ULC theological professor, who was among the church rep- 
resentatives at San Francisco. Dr. Nolde’s proposed inter- 
national bill of rights was accepted, pledging nations "to 
secure for their inhabitants without discrimination such fun- 
damental rights as freedom of religion, speech, assembly 
and communication, and to a fair trial under just laws." 


American churchmen did their part to make sure the 
American Congress would give the Charter a. strong ac- 
ceptance. They enlisted in a battle against postwar Amer- 
ican isolationism. Still ahead is the long period of effort 
to translate the phrases of the Charter into deeds in the 
lives of nations. 
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Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
The Lutheran 


CHURCH BELLS rang. Church doors were open. People 
came in their work clothes to pray. They asked for wisdom 
and humility. Services were held in 100,000 churches. A 
majority of Americans were shouting in the streets, but a 
substantial minority were on their knees in prayer. They 
would not soon forget the blood, sweat, and tears. They 
knew these are the price of disobedience toward the Father. 
They prayed for grace to know and do the Father's will, 
as the only way to peace in which humanity can have 
enduring confidence. 


CHAPLAINS throughout the 
world knelt beside the dying, 
ministered to those who faced 
perils and temptation. They 
had done their work well un- 
der difficult conditions. The 
United Lutheran Church had 
sent nearly one-tenth. of its 
pastors into the service. Pas- 
tors at home had comforted 
bereaved parents, upheld the 
ourage of the fearful, and 
reached redemption to a 
world staggering through 
shadows. 
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The end came suddenly, with 
German armies breaking once the 
Rhine was crossed, and Japanese 
resistance abandoned after the 
crash of the atomic bombs. Vic- 
tory in Europe was officially an- 
nounced on May 8. Three months 
later, Aug. 14, word came from 
Tokyo that Potsdam terms had 
been accepted. 


The victors rejoiced, and the 
vanquished also were ready for 
an end of the world's greatest 
horror story. Christians realized 
that military triumph had not 
solved any of the world's funda- 
mental problems. But an oppor- 
tunity had been created for a 
more ardent seeking of the rem- 
edy for the world's ills. Christians 
had a new sense of urgency in 
their obedience to God's will. 


Fear and tension throughout 
the world were relieved, as count- 
less families awaited the return 
of loved ones. Celebration of 
victory created wild excitement 
In the 
war industries contracts were can- 
celed overnight, and "reconver- 
sion" became the key word. 


in every American town. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. Upward turn in attendance in Sunday schools came in 1945, after nearly a 
decade of decline. Wartime conditions have depleted enrollment of pupils and teachers. ULC 
schools, hoping to reach enrollment of a million by 1950, began a vigorous program of Sunday 
school evangelism, aimed at the 50 percent of America's children who receive no religious instruc- 
tion. Renewed efforts were under way in 1945 for thorough training of teachers. 


MISSIONARIES. From China and Japan most ULC missionaries had been brought home as con- 
ditions made continued work impossible. Number of women missionaries in foreign fields fell to 
lowest point in recent decades. Tide turned slowly and surely during 1945. First ULC missionary 
returning to China since 1939 went out this year. Sixteen others were en route to various fields. 
Global thinking, learned by American servicemen in far corners of the earth, is expected to 
produce greater consciousness of missionary responsibilities of the Church. 
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COLLEGES. Fourteen ULC colleges struggled to avert 
deficits as wartime enrollments were at low level. By end 
of year registrations were one-third higher than in 1944, 
still only 50 percent of 1939 enrollments. 


Dr. Paul J. Hoh inaugurated president 
of Philadelphia Seminary June 26. 


Dr. Walter C. Langsam became president of 
Wagner College, Dec. 12. 


~ 


Dr. John L. Yost inaugurated 
president of Southern Seminary 


Sept. 27. 


SEMINARIES. Twelve-month programs of in- 
struction speeded unusually large number of 
students through theological schools in 1945. 
Enrollments decline at end of year as small 
enrollment in colleges cuts off supply of can- 


didates. 
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Dr. William P. Hieronymous elected president 
of Midland College, Oct. 31. 
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CHURCHES ABROAD would have a hard time struggling merely for survival, it was reported to 
America as soon as communications began to be restored. Destruction of property and resources 
had equaled our gloomiest expectation. In Lutheran countries, especially Germany and Norway, 
faithful pastors had resisted Nazi domination. These now became leaders of the postwar church. 
Meeting in Treysa in midsummer, German Protestant leaders acknowledged their nation's guilt. 
They confessed that they themselves had not struggled with their full strength against the evil 
which had overwhelmed them. They had not fully understood the extent to which their Lord 
required them to protest against the wrongs of which their nation was guilty. 

A temporary church organization was created, constituting an Evangelical Church of Germany, 
commonly called the EKID. This would rally church people to share their slender rations with 
homeless and starving refugees who came pouring into the Reich from Czechoslovakia and Poland 
where they were no longer permitted to remain. Germany's problems 
become desperate as the year ends. Allied military governments agreed 
to allow private agencies to assist in provision of relief. 


Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft, 
General Secretary, World 
Council of Churches, 


Geneva. 


Dr. 't Hooft welcomes Americans at Geneva headquarters. Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder and 
Dr. Stewart W. Herman went in midsummer from Lutheran churches of the United States to aid in 
relief and reconstruction of the shattered congregations. By autumn five other Lutheran leaders 
were overseas estimating European needs and making plans for effective assistance. 
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JAPAN was visited in October by an American 
Protestant delegation, which returned to New 
York to report on Nov. 27 regarding survival 
of Christianity amid the wreckage. Of \I66 
churches in Tokyo, 157 were destroyed. Chris- 
tians in Japan suffered some persecution, but 
a majority remained faithful. Of 40 Lutheran 
pastors, 21 for various reasons are unable to 
continue their work. 


CHRISTMAS at the Service Canter. 


EUROPEAN RELIEF is the project immediately 
ahead of the American churches as warehouses 
begin receiving clothes and bedding for ship- 
ment overseas. “Lutheran World Relief'' was 
organized, and the services of the Easton, Pa., 
Processing and Storage Company secured to 
handle 2,000,000 tons of supplies which it is 
hoped will be collected. Méillions in central! 
Europe will die unless immediate help reaches 
them, Lutheran spokesmen report. 


Once more the men of the Army and Navy—a rapidly 


diminishing number—gather in the Lutheran service centers which have ministered to them 


-faithfully throughout the war. 


Centers are still maintained in key cities of the United States, 


and also in Paris, Hawaii, Chungking, and elsewhere about the globe. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


In Verse 12 of Chapter 6, St. Paul in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians begins a discussion of sex. Many of the Corin- 
thian Christians had been converted from paganism, and 
had low standards of morality. Read from Chapter 6, verse 
12, through Chapter 7, verse 7. Then read Dr. Schmidt's 


article. Later on, read the Scripture verses again. 


Sit. Paul Discusses Sex 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


CHRISTIANS ARE FREE MEN, but also 
slaves. There must be a balance be- 
tween freedom and responsibility. To 
forget either is to ignore the realities 
of the Christian life. 

St. Paul refers to this in the sixth 
chapter of his first letter to the Corin- 
thians, in verse 12, by saying, “All 
things are lawful unto me.” He seems 
to quote the phrase without much en- 
thusiasm from some Corinthian teacher. 
(Might it have been in the letter he 
is answering?) It is true, but it must 
be safeguarded. Christ does not give 
free rein to a man’s lower impulses 
and passions. For not all things are 
“expedient,” that is, profitable to me 
and to others. There are other things 
than personal freedom that must be 
regarded, as Paul points out in more 
detail later. We need to take care also 
that we do not carelessly become en- 
slaved by these apparently harmless 
privileges. 

Perhaps Paul’s assertion of freedom 
from ritually unclean foods had been 
used in Corinth to justify lax sex be- 
havior. It sounds that way in verse 13. 
At least the Apostle emphatically re- 
jects the thought that these matters 
are on the same plane. Food and drink 
have only temporal significance; but 
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sex immorality has eternal conse- 
quences. Characteristically, he does not 
argue about the effect of such behavior 
upon the character of the offender, nor 
does he discuss its effect upon the part- 
ner whose personality is prostituted. He 
is concerned about something more 
central, its effect upon the believer’s 
relation to his God. The body which, 
as a part of the total personality, has 
been redeemed by divine grace, now 
belongs to God and dare not be sur- 
rendered to sexual lusts. Because of 
the assurance of the resurrection of the 
body which is given by Christ’s resur- 
rection, no Christian can despise the 
body or disregard bodily sin. 


WiTH vERSE 15 Paul begins a more 
detailed treatment of that problem 
which was particularly acute in Corinth, 
sex. Paul recognizes the horrible 
abuses to which this power has been 
prostituted. Possibly nowhere else does 
sin show its ugliness so shamelessly as 
here. With a frankness that frequently 
frightened our English translators, he 
described and condemned every type 
of sexual perversion. Sex can be al- 
most unadulterated evil; and Paul 
knew it. 

But again he meets the problem on 
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the highest level. It is one of his fa- 
vorite ideas, derived perhaps from such 
teachings of our Lord as are recorded 
in John 15. The total Christian—not a 


part, but all of him—is part of the body . 


of Christ. The body, then—as every 
other part of the Christian personality 
—is holy. Believers must of course live 
in accord with this basic fact. Could 
one take Christ’s body and make it 
“one flesh” with a harlot? 

It is striking that Paul should use 
the divine word (Gen. 2:24) about 
marriage and assert its validity for 
illicit passion. Yet our best contem- 
porary knowledge also says that co- 
habitation is very much more enti 
physical act. So intimate is the re 
tionship between physical release and 
nervous health, between affection and 
its physical expression, that this re- 


lationship tends to merge the person- 


alities of those who share it. Their na- 
tures are united in ways so subtle that 
we cannot clearly trace them. Truly, 
“the twain shall be one flesh.” Mar- 
riage and fornication have this psycho- 
physical act in common. The difference 
lies in this: sex is part of marriage, it 
is all in fornication. 


Bur Paut’s primary intent here is to 
show that illicit sex behavior is a sin 
against the Christian relationship. How 
could one become one flesh with a har- 
lot, when he should “cleave to the 
Lord”? (verse 17). Therefore, “flee 
fornication,” shun it as the dangerous 
and evil thing it is. This sin is partic- 
ularly serious because it takes the body 
as a whole and subjects it to wrong 
uses. 

Earlier (3:16) Paul described the 
Christian community as “the temple of 
God”; but now he reinforces his argu- 
ment by using the same illustration for 
the body of the individual believer. It 
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is sacrilege to use for any evil purpose 
the shrine in which dwells God. And 
it is robbery, he continues, for a slave 
to give his service to any but his right- 
ful purchaser.. The whole tremendous 
weight of this central Christian belief 
in the sacrificial death of God’s Son is 
thus thrown into the balances. After 
this, who could withstand Paul’s final 
thrust, “Therefore glorify God in your 
body.” 

(The best Greek manuscripts, and - 
therefore the newer translations, omit 
“and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 
These words were probably added by 
someone who disliked Paul’s notably 
high regard for the body and wished 
to draw attention to something more 
“spiritual.”) 


THERE HAS ALWAYS been danger that 
such comments should be misunder- 
stood to mean disapproval of sex al- 
together. Many Christians, of earlier 
eras as well as of the present, have 
been so aware of the possibilities for 
evil in the abuse of sex:that they have 
forgotten that sex also provides op- 
portunity for the achievement of the 
holiest and most significant human re- 
lationships. Sex is not evil, though it 
can be used for evil purposes. It is 
with practical wisdom, then, that Paul 
chooses this place to discuss marriage 
questions referred to him. 

He first asserts that marriage and sex 
relations are not essential to healthful 
living (Chapter 7, verse 1). There may 
be excellent reasons why a Christian 
should decline to enter this state. But 
there is no morbid evasion of the sex 
impulse in Paul’s recommendation. So 
if there is danger of fornication due to 
a strong sexual nature or other rea- 
sons, it is better for the Christian to 
marry (verse 2). In such marriage, 
sex should be given its proper place. 
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THERE aRE TWO important emphases 
that Paul makes in verses 3 and 4. The 
sex relation in marriage is wholesome 
and mutual. It is wholesome because 
God has given it. Christians need not 
seek to ignore it. Married love means, 
from Paul’s view, the total acceptance 
of the total personality of the beloved. 
A relationship based on less than this 
is a species of fornication. Sex rela- 
tions are not an unworthy concession 
to the flesh’s weakness or an unwilling 
submission to masculine desires. They 
are part of marriage as the Creator es- 
tablished it. They are therefore to be 
received with the same loving gratitude 
which we return for His other gifts. 

Paul insists emphatically upon the 
mutuality of this relation (verse 4). It 
must grow out of and increase mutual 
consideration and respect. The wife is 
not an instrument to gratify male pas- 
sion. Nor dare these intimacies be 
placed upon a bargaining counter. 
Such selfish trampling upon personality 


is not according to God’s purpose. 


WHOLESOME SEX relations are a nor- 
mal expression of marital love and 
contribute materially to the physical 
and psychic health of husband and wife. 
For these reasons the sex desires of 
both should not be denied, except by 
the consent of both parties. Even 
abstinence that is mutually agreed upon 
is doubly limited. It should be for an 
adequate purpose and for only a brief 
time (verse 5). This is advice, not a 
command (verse 6). Paul refuses to 
permit even his own experience to es- 
tablish a rigid pattern to which others 
must conform. The maintenance of a 
successful unmarried life and the es- 
tablishment of an effective marriage 
partnership are gifts of divine grace. 

Read these Bible passages of mar- 
riage and sex relations: Gen. 2:18-25; 
Rom. 1:21-32; Eph. 5:21-33; I Pet. 3: 
1-9; John 2:1-11; Eph. 5:1-8; Col. 3: 
17-25. 


CLASSROOM 


Talk with Church School Teachers 


This fall the 12- to 15-year-old boys 
and girls of a certain Sunday school made 
an Every Member Visitation of their pu- 
pils and prospective pupils. That Sunday 
school’s congregation has a baptized mem- 
bership of over 900, but the 35 young peo- 
ple tackled the job, and they did it. They 
went out in pairs and made notes on every 
visit. Some of the visitors had to walk 
in the rain, but they did not miss a home. 

On an evening following the visitation, 
the Sunday school gave the boys and girls 
a dinner. The superintendent and the su- 
perintendents of departments were pres- 
ent. The congregation did not have a pas- 
tor at this time so the parish worker pre- 
sided. The young folk reported on their 
visits. Every father and mother of a child 
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who does not attend Sunday school should 
have been present. These young folk did 
not pull their punches. They said what 
they thought and they told what they had 
found in the homes. It made one feel that 
it isn’t the young folk who are endanger- 
ing the world today. It also seemed to put 
an end to the oft-heard accusation that 
young people won’t work. 

The reason given most often for non- 
attendance was sleep—sleep not of the boys 
and girls, but of their parents. The reason 
against attendance with the next highest 
rating was, in the words of the parents, 
“We have to go somewhere every Sunday 
and we take the children with us.” Now 
and then a parent said that he just wasn’t 
interested. 

One may feel certain that when these 
boys and girls become parents they will 
have this experience for a background for 
loyalty to the Sunday school and church. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Recreation 
In our church there is a very strong 


tendency on the part of the older mem- 
bers not to be willing to provide, or to 
agree to have, any social activities in con- 
nection with the church. What should be 
done? 

Should we offer our parish house or 
other church rooms to the young people 
for social activities, such as dancing and 
games? 

What types of social activities should a 
congregation provide or approve for yeung 
people? . 


It is generally recognized that the 
church’s program for young people, as 
for other ages, ought to appeal to all 
the major factors of human personality 
—such as the intellectual (knowledge), 
the social, the moral, the spiritual, and 
behavior. Such a program requires: 
worship, study, fellowship (social), and 
service (action). To give attention to 
only one or two factors is to encourage 
partial development. 

Congregations should aim to have 

' satisfactory facilities for worship, edu- 
cation, and social purposes. If they can- 
not now be provided, plans ought to be 
made to bring them into existence. 

The type of recreational activities 
should be determined as far as possible 

by the young people themselves. But 

‘these activities should have the gen- 
eral approval of the congregation. In 
some areas there is strong disapproval 

’ of dancing. This disapproval is the out- 

“come of unregulated dancing in bad 
environment. With dancing itself there 
is nothing immoral or improper. Any 
social activity may be made the oc- 
casion of evil. In any congregation 
where dancing is disapproved, young 
people and their leaders ought to be 
willing to forego this pastime. The 
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same may be said of any other social 
practice which may have unpleasant 
associations. 

If there is need for supervision of 
social activities, you will find that 
young people welcome co-operative 
guidance on the part of young adults, 
or even older adults if they have a 
youthful spirit and are sympathetic. 


Company 

What effect does the entertainment of 
friends in the home have upon members 
of the family? Is it a useless extravagance, 
or does it serve a real purpose in addition 
to the pleasure of being with friends? 


Having friends and relatives in one’s 
home for meals, pleasant evenings, or 
longer periods offers some fine possibil- 
ities. Entertaining other people pro- 
vides practice in social intercourse 
which everyone needs. Children and 
young people have special need for it. 
Awkwardness and shyness are greatly 
reduced by such practice. 

To have a group of friends whom we 
entertain and by whom we are enter- 
tained again and again gives everyone 
a sense of not being alone in the world. 
It is reassuring to feel that we have 
friends, persons who care and for whom 
we care. A fine sense of unity and 
strength issues from the repeated social 
occasions. 

The occasions when guests are in the 
home prove a school of social behavior 
for children. They may be led to an- 
ticipate the coming of the friends, a few 
things may be said about what is ex- 
pected (but no threats in case of viola- 
tions), and after the occasion the oc- 
currences may be talked over in a 
friendly way, kindly corrections made, 
and commendation given for everything 
that was well done. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


CHRISTMAS EVENING. THE LATHROPS RELAX 


Jerry looked up from the book he 
was reading and surveyed the family 
with an affectionate smile. His glasses 
had slid down a little on his nose and 
he was looking half over them, half 
through them. 

“Daddy,” said Joan from the table 
where Mark was teaching her to play 
chess, “push your glasses up.” 

“How,” asked Mark, “do you expect 
to learn a complicated game like this 
if you keep gawking around the room 
noticing little things? Do you want to 
play chess or do you want to watch 
what mother and dad are doing?” 

“I want to play chess, but you take 
forever to decide how you’re going to 
move.” 


They turned back to their game. My 


eyes met Jerry’s and the look of con- 
tentment in his was so strong I dropped 
mine hastily. Not for the world would 
I spoil his Christmas evening at home 
by letting him guess what was going 
on in my mind. 

This one evening of the year we 
usually manage to spend as a family 
group. But tonight something was 
wrong. Holly wreaths hung in the win- 
dows. The Christmas tree twinkled 
merrily. Jerry, Mark and Joan were 
wearing the new house slippers I had 
given them. Prince sprawled in our 
midst. We looked right, yet something 
seemed missing. 


I was writing to thank Mrs. Benson 
for the lovely fruit cake she had sent 
us, and despite my best efforts a ter- 
rific homesickness for Bordenville was 
creeping into the letter. I thought of 
the gracious living-room in the par- 
sonage there. 

Even the people here, for all their 
kindness, seemed like characters from 
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a book or a play. They had none of 
the dear familiarity of gentle, cou- 
rageous Mr. and Mrs. Milland or even 
blustery, “self-made” Mr. Benson. 

I reread the note I had written. 
Mercy, it would never do. Briskly I 
put the cap on my pen. 

“That tended to?” asked Jerry. 

“For the time being,” I evaded. 

“I give up, Mark. Ill never learn 
this game.” 

Mark began putting away his new 
chessmen. “When are we going to have 
a battle, Dad? You won’t beat me so 
easily this time, that’s sure.” 

“No time like the present, unless the 
ladies have other plans for us.” 

“We'd enjoy watching, wouldn’t we, 
Joan?” I smiled. 

“Yes, I’d like to see whether Mark 
plays the same rules when he plays 
with daddy, or whether he just makes 
up special ones so he can beat me.” 

“Then let me have a straight chair,” 
said Jerry. “Never try to play chess 
and be comfortable at the same time, 
Joan. That’s one of the first rules.” 

“You must be afraid of your laurels,” 
Mark laughed as he set up the board 
again. 

Joan dropped onto the couch by me, 
one leg tucked under her. “You know, 
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this has been a much better Christmas 
than I expected.” 

“It has?” 

“Much. Of course, I didn’t get a part 
in the play at school. But everybody 
said the carols off-stage really made 
the play. And the Luther League party 
was fun. And caroling with my Sun- 
day school class before the service last 
night. I wrote to Phyllis about it. I 
think a midnight service is much more 
exciting than six o’clock, don’t you?” 

“Exciting, yes. But I think your class 
was,a bit young to be out that late. 
You’ve been half-asleep all day.” 

“T did fall asleep this afternoon read- 
ing one of my new books. But I had a 
wonderful time last night. Betts .said 
she thought the stars must know it Was 
Christmas Eve.” ; 

“The stars were specially bright last 
night, weren’t they?” 

“Betts said it seemed as though 
heaven was just a step away. She said 
Lynn and Sue and I must remember 
how it felt when we do our part in 
Mrs. Bach’s pageant.” 

“You three are the larger angels, 
aren’t you? How does it happen I 
haven’t had any costumes to make? 
Not that I’m looking for a job!” 

“They have almost the same thing 
every year, Lynn says. I think she 
wanted to be the first angel instead of 
the multitude of heavenly host, so I 
offered to let her, but the rest of the 
class thought I would be better.” 
What balm that must have been to 
her wounded pride after being given 
no part by the class at school. And 
how strange that one group should 
think her the best and the other not 
even consider her. She must behave 
very differently in different surround- 
ings. I filed the thought in what I hoped 
was an uncluttered corner of my brain. 

“Do you realize there’s some sort 
of Christmas party every night next 
week but Wednesday?” asked Joan. 

“Boy!” Mark exclaimed. “That offer- 
ing ought to be a honey.” 
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“What offering?” asked Joan. 

“For Lutheran World Action, silly. 
Didn’t you hear Mr. Hedges tell the 
Sunday school that the congregational 
Christmas offering this year would go 
to World Action and that he was going 
to see to it that there was a special 
box for extra offerings at each and 
every social gathering at the church 
during the holiday season?” He mim- 
icked Mr. Hedges perfectly. 

The players returned to their board. 
Joan went to the radio and pushed but- 
tons until she found some carols. She 
curled beside me, contentedly hum- 
ming. 

Outside the wind howled with a 
lonely sound. Inside there was only 
the click of the chessmen and the 
Christmas music. 

“And ye beneath life’s crushing load, 
whose forms are bending low—” sang 
an invisible chorus. Suddenly the 
homeless, the cold, the starving were 
as real to me as my own family. And 
the people in Eastwick who are trying 
to help were no longer two-dimen- 
sional figures but well-loved friends. 
And our little house was full of a ra- 
diant joy and sorrowful gratitude. 

“Checkmate!” cried Jerry, as ex- 
uberant as a boy. Beside me, Joan 
stirred fretfully. She was asleep. 

When we had finally wakened her 
enough to get her to bed, it didn’t take 
much persuasion to get Mark to fol- 
low her example. 

Jerry and I sat for a while longer 
listening to the music. Then I took 
out my pen once more. “I just want to 
finish this letter to Mrs. Benson. I 
want her to know that, much as we 
‘miss our friends in Bordenville, we’ve 
had a very blessed Christmas.” 

As usual, he understood how my 
thoughts were running. “Every Christ- 
mas is a new beginning. There is no 
turning back—to our childhood or any 
other Christmas. We must go on. We 
are fortunate—or blessed, if you prefer 
—if the past is firm under our feet.” 
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Analyzing Personal Problems 


Our Inner Conflicts. By Karen Horney. Norton. 250 pages. $3. 

Dr. Horney has written some very stimulating books, and her last one is perhaps 
the best. No realist can ignore the conflicts and tensions from which many people are 
suffering today. The more complex a civilization becomes, the more people find them- 
selves incapable of meeting the demands thrust upon them and must seek refuge in 


protective devices. 

Karen Horney recognizes three such 
escapes: Complete compliance with the 
wishes of others. On the surface such an 
individual making such compliance ap- 
pears lovable, accommodating,  self-ef- 
facing, distressed over every form of com- 
petition or conflict. Subconsciously he may 
despise himself for his own weakness, 
hate the people who dominate him and 
make it impossible for him to live his own 
life. This road can only lead to unhap- 
piness. The second device is the assump- 
tion of a domineering attitude. Such a per- 
son distrusts everybody. He is like a chess 
player, who must anticipate every move 
of his opponent and forestall it before it 
is too late. He must retain for himself 
the illusion of being more cunning, more 
aggressive, more powerful than anybody 
else. Underneath this behavior lies the 
lurking fear of failure, of insufficiency, of 
utter weakness. His tragedy lies in his 
need to play the role of a “lone wolf” that 
he has created for himself. 

Third, a man can finally find refuge in 
isolation. Such a man neither hates nor 
loves but wants to be let alone. He re- 
sents every move he considers an intru- 
sion into his privacy. His difficulty arises 
when he finds himself in situations where 
he needs love and suddenly discovers that 
he is unable either to give or accept love. 

The author has much to say about the 
impoverishment of personality which re- 
sults from these drives. Contrary to the 
popular notion that “a leopard cannot 
change his spots,” and Freud’s pessimism 
regarding neurotic patterns, Horney be- 
lieves “that all of us retain the capacity 
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to change in fundamental ways as long as 
we live. This belief is supported by ex- 
perience.” 

Between every line of Dr. Horney’s book 
one senses the longing for “salvation,” a 
salvation which no analyst can give his 
patient. This latest work of one of our 
leading psychiatrists is another vindica- 
tion of the Christian view of man. 

Cart J. SCHINDLER 


For Sunday School Teachers 


The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Les- 
sons for 1946. By Earl L. Douglass. Macmillan. 
378 pages. $1.50. 

Twenty-five annual volumes of this 
“lesson commentary” have now appeared. 

The general approach is exposition of 
the lesson text. The idea seems to be that 
a teacher will read the “Lesson Plan” and 
thereby get new personal insights. These 
he will organize into the suggested outline 
or some other, and clothe them with his 
own or borrowed verbiage. Perhaps he 
will find out of his personal experience 
or reading elsewhere some anecdotes for 
seasoning. Then he will lecture to the 
class and, if there is time, close with “Sug- 
gested Questions and Topics for Discus- 
sion.” 

“Hints to Teachers” will serve to make 
the “teaching values” more apparent and 
show how to present them more incisively. 

If that is the best way of teaching, or 
the way one wants to teach, or the way 
one must teach under the circumstances, 
here is brilliant help in preparation. 

Ratpx D, Hem 
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Heros the Desk 


The recent decision of one group of 
our seminarians, who gave repairs and 
extension of equipment for the institu- 
tion’s refectory priority over expen- 
ditures in their library building, occa- 
sioned some adverse comments. The- 
ology has traditionally been deemed 
“Queen of the Sciences.” That, accord- 
ing to our deductions, would give 
young men approaching the ministry 
the position of pages, squires, acolytes, 
or whatever title their relationship to 
her majesty Regina Theologica aie 
plies. 

We venture to offer a word in de- 
fense of the selection. There is merit 
in the preference expressed by the 
young men. Obtaining mastery over 
the intricate developments in apolo- 
getics, dogmatics, symbolics, cate- 
chetics, isagogics, hermeneutics, church 
history, and allied divisions of the- 
ological training requires physical as 
well as mental vigor. In the word em- 
ployed to designate the building de- 
voted to supplying food and sustenance 
—refectory—there is a basic principle. 
It comes into our English language by 
derivation from a Latin word meaning 
to re-make (reficio). The efficacious 
employment of a library demands that 
one should first eat. Reading and med- 
itation follow. 


Vast Destruction by War 

- We hasten to write the limitation to 
an over-estimate of the priority of 
meals over books. One of the phases 
of destruction incidental to the employ- 
ment of heavy explosives in World 


‘War II has been the razing of libraries 


and the consumption of books ‘by the 
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flames. Fortunately, such losses can 
be partly replaced, since the preserva- 
tion of literature by sharing is not only 
possible through the agency of print- 
ing, but is so widely practiced as to 
insure the possession of all sorts and 
conditions of books by someone some- 
where. It can be expected that Swe- 
den’s neutrality will have protected the 
libraries at the Universities of Uppsala 
and Lund. There will also be the vol- 
umes treasured in many private and 
institutional libraries in central Europe. 
Lutheran lore has survived in them to 
a saving degree. The art of printing 
both propagates and insures. 


Ine Oay After 

For advice on what to do for that 
crowded feeling which follows festival 
feasting, consult your favorite broad- 
caster. We personally, commenting on 
the basis of experiences of many Christ- 
mases, expect to learn of indulgences, 
wise and otherwise, to an unparalleled 
extent. Never before this December 
25, 1945, were there so many good rea- 
sons for rejoicing. 

First of all, there were the millions 
of family festivities at which the guest 
of distinction was a returned member 
of the nation’s armed forces. Whether 
formally discharged, granted a terminal 
period of release from military duties, 
or enjoying a granted leave or fur- 
lough, an outstanding feature was the 
family gathering. The fears of previous 
years had dealt with war’s casualties. 
These now were dissipated by the 
presence in the flesh of those who had 
been exposed to the dangers of conflict. 

Though the vacant chairs add up to 
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more than a million, due to casualties 
in American services, the offering of 
blood and treasures have not been in 
vain. Not only were the thanks of a 
grateful nation proclaimed to every 
group assembled to mark the day of 
peace and good will to men, but be- 
yond the consciousness of escaping the 
consequences of defeat was the pos- 
itive satisfaction of having defended 
successfully a great principle, which is 
now expressed in the Charter of the 
United Nations Organization and def- 
initely proposed for international adop- 
tion and practice against future wars. 

For millions of returnees and their 
families, one memorable hour of yes- 
terday was that in which the com- 
munities of Christians assembled in 
their churches, to worship, to pray, to 
hear God’s Word, and to greet each 
other as fellow believers in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Familiar hymns, familiar 
faces, and perhaps a familiar and be- 
loved face at the altar, gave that hour 
of worship a character memorable and 
unique. It was good to have been there. 


Long on moral betterment 

Within the past decade an American 
commentator remarked that it would 
be a mistake “to sell America short.” 
He was using the language of the Stock 
Exchange relative to transactions in 
which profit can be taken by a decline 
in the sale prices of industrial securi- 
ties. We transfer the phrase to a far 
wider sphere of endeavor after read- 
ing a newspaper’s article on “Great 
Mysteries of World War II.” A cover- 
ing question for the five factors not 
known could be the question, “Why 
were the Axis powers defeated after 
having reached so great an expansion 
of their powers?” 

We suggest that the ultimate answer 
to the query is found in planning by 
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the World’s Creator. It is His will for 
all contained therein, that there shall 
be no permanent interruption of the 
progressive unfolding of the earth’s en- 
dowments. No complete and lasting 
surrender to evil purposes and powers 
will occur. The Creator never has 
abdicated, and never will, from the ex-_ 
ercise of His unconquerable authority. 

In support of this principle of divine 
sovereignty, we add to citations from 
Holy Scripture instances provided by 
human history. We who are privileged 
to live in the United States and Canada 
can recall examples when God moved 
“in a mysterious way his wonders to. 
perform,” and to protect our nations’ 
futures, A century and more of national 
developments have proven to our sat- 
isfaction that a destiny of worldwide 
values has been assigned to us, which 
will continue in operation until its com- 
pletion has been achieved. 

We are emerging from a time when 
the whole world has been boldly and 
powerfully menaced by anti-theistic 
teachings published by men who 
flaunted God. Repeatedly it has seemed 
that the progress painfully made from 
primeval absolute monarchism toward 
the better way of life was on the verge 
of a final interruption. But wisdom 
warns us to remember Him whose is 


- this world which has suffered such di- 


verse and intense periods of travail. 
One must note that though many of 
nature’s most powerful reservoirs of 
energy were tapped and used de- 
structively, in due time they were put 
to use for man’s benefit. We would be 
unwise, indeed, to lose faith in the 
beneficence of the divine will at this 
time when the signs warrant our ex- 
pectation of enjoying the fruits of a 
great victory of good over evil. 


Nathan 72) Melhown 
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The ULC and the Japanese Church: 


By EDWARD T. HORN 


Why Is IT THAT THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
Church does not seem to manifest the same 
degree of anxiety for Japanese Lutherans 
that some other American churches are 
showing for the Japanese Christians of 
their respective denominations? 

Is it because there are too few Japanese 
Lutherans to worry about? There were 
about 7,000 Lutherans in Japan before the 


- war. Suppose, as is indicated by some re- 


during the war by one-half or even two- 
thirds. Are 2,000 Japanese Lutheran breth- 
ren of no special concern to us? 

Is it because the Lutheran Church in 
Japan joined the United Church in 1941 
and, by that act, is considered to have 
forfeited its right to be counted as Lu- 
theran? Perhaps this might be the reason 
for some indifference on our part if we 


ports, that these may have been to 


did not understand the nature of that 
- union and the conditions under which it 


was organized. 

Or is it because Lutherans in America 
are not loath to avail themselves of an ex- 
cuse to withdraw from the Japan field 
which at best was never very popular and 
which some have seemed to consider too 
expensive and not highly productive? 


THESE ARE SOME OF MY REFLECTIONS, AS 


I see the archbishop of American Cathol- 


icism, a bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
and a commission of four purporting to 
represent American Protestantism going 
to Japan to make investigation and estab- 
lish Christian contacts—but no Lutherans. 
This commission of four has visited Japan 
and returned bringing much interesting 
and encouraging information. Now it is 
proposed to send another commission of 
four, or perhaps six. These will be selected 
by a committee of five, on which there is 
no Lutheran; and the probability is that 
the second commission will include no Lu- 
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A PLEA FOR DIRECT ACTION 


theran. Of course it will be said that in 
view of the numerical weakness of Lu- 
therans in Japan we have no right to ex- 
pect the committee to select a Lutheran. 

What then? Have we Lutherans for- 
feited all right to independent action in a 
matter so important, because we are com- 
pletely committed to co-operation with 
interdenominational agencies? 

Why then, in view of new opportunities 
and responsibilities in postwar Japan do 
we not insist on taking such action as is 
commensurate with our obligations? As a 
missionary who has served in Japan for 
30 years and who has had intimate contact 
with Japanese Lutheran leaders up to June 
1941, I am apprehensive that we are now 
about to sidestep our responsibilities. 


I HAVE RECENTLY READ letters from the 
former president of the Lutheran Church 
in Japan in which he expresses the opinion 
that the Protestant Union Church in Japan 
is an established reality; that it will, with 
a somewhat modified constitution, con- 
tinue to function; and that Lutherans will 
continue to adhere to it; that he does not 
know whether American Lutherans will 
wish to send out missionaries and build up 
a separate Lutheran Church again. 

This might seem to some to be conclu- 
sive evidence that we need not worry 
overmuch about Lutherans in Japan. But 
my conviction is that even if we were 
certain that the Lutherans in Japan would 
elect to remain in affiliation with the Prot- 
estant Union (and there are some indica- 
tions that this might not be the case), our 
responsibility as American Lutherans will 
not be discharged until we send a rep- 
resentative or representatives from the 
ULC to Japan and ascertain the facts. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL FACTS regarding the 
nature and history of this Protestant union 
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They all know the answers. 


of those in this prewar picture some are now dead, homeless, or hungry. 


puts children in the front line. 


in Japan which we should not forget. 

1. The Protestant Union Church in 
Japan was the result of at least three cir- 
cumstances which concurred, in 1940-41, 
to render some kind of union inevitable. 
These were: (a) the passing of the law 
governing religious bodies by the Japanese 
Diet, by which the government sought to 
tighten its grip on all religious organiza- 
tions for convenient and simplified control; 
(b) the upsurge of intense nationalism, 
which affected the Christians by insisting 
upon Japanese (as opposed to “foreign’’) 


Christian control of all churches and 
Christian institutions; and (c) a com- 
paratively small but persistent union 


movement within some of the churches, 
led by laymen of repute and influence. 

2. At the time the union was organ- 
ized, a numerically weak Protestantism 
was ‘consciously facing the imminence of 
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Girls in Japanese school are about like girls everywhere, except that 


Twentieth-century war 


war between Japan and America, which 
would cut off the main source of financial 
support of the Japanese churches. 

3. The Japanese Government was de- 
termined to force the unification of. the 
churches for purposes of regimentation in 
support of the national effort. 


THE UNION MOVEMENT from within the 
church provided the leadership. The in- 
tense nationalism produced the enthu- 
siasm. The application of the Religions 
Law supplied the official external pressure 
And the 2600th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Japanese Empire, on Oct. 17 
1940, was the patriotic occasion for launch- 
ing the program for a union of all Prot- 
estants. By the beginning of 1941, the 
trend became almost irresistible, and i 
view of the risks to the very existence 0 
the struggling little churches it seemet 
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unwise to antagonize it. Lutherans took 
the position that no union was feasible 
which did not recognize conscientious dif- 
ferences and guarantee the integrity of 
historic denominational lines. In this po- 
sition the Lutherans were supported by 
many, chiefly in the Presbyterian Church, 
as well as by the sects. The actual result 
of this stand on the part of Lutherans and 
others was to change the plan of the pro- 
posed organization from a flat and creed- 
less union to a federation, in which each 
denomination resigned its name for a num- 
ber (designated according to numerical 
strength). The Lutheran Church became 
_ No. 5 in the 21 groups. A constitution was 
adopted which guaranteed to each bloc 
the right to hold its own confessional basis, 
train and ordain its own ministry, worship 
in accordance with its own customs, and 
maintain its-own schools. The Japanese 
Government accepted this form of organ- 
ization with the provision that the Union 
Church appoint one minister as a repre- 
sentative before government. The first con- 
' vention of the Union Church was held in 
' Tokyo in June 1941. Only a very few mis- 
' sionaries were permitted to be present as 
observers, among them the writer. Inci- 
dentally I may add that the auditorium 
was well packed with government agents 
and uniformed police. This I mention lest 
any be inclined to doubt my emphasis 
upon the factor of government pressure in 
the formation of this union. 

Of course, the war has greatly altered 
the situation. Not long after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese Government closed all but 
two Protestant theological seminaries, and 
finally only one remained in operation. We 
learn that two of our Lutheran ministers 
ate still on its faculty. But under stress of 
lack of ministers, poverty, destruction of 
church buildings, and for many other rea- 
sons, the tendency for Christians of every 
denomination to get closer together for 
worship and mutual support is readily un- 
derstood. Enlightening details received 
through correspondence from Lutheran 
atmy chaplains have already reached us; 
some quotations have appeared in the col- 
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umns of THe LuTHeran. There are many 
indications that there are still Lutheran 
brethren in Japan who wish to remain 
Lutheran. Some pastors have asked our 
chaplains to request our Church to send 
someone to visit them and consult about 
the situation without delay. 

In view of fifty years of consecrated 
effort that Lutherans have put into Japan, 
and the contribution to the sum-total of 
the Christian movement that the Lutheran 
Church has made; in view of the faithful- 
ness of many of our ministers and people 
through hardship and persecution; and in 
view of the great possibilities that seem to 
lie ahead in a humbled but emancipated 
Japan, can we Lutherans feel that we are 
fulfilling our obligations to our Japanese 
brethren, to the still un-Christianized mil- 
lions of Japanese, or to ourselves, without 
directly taking a hand in the present in- 
vestigations and exerting our influence in 
this formative period of reconstruction? It 
is quite possible that we can best serve 
the interests of the kingdom of Christ by 
participation in some kind of federated 
movement in Japan. But we cannot divest 
ourselves of responsibility of arriving at 
even that conclusion without firsthand facts. 


GENERAL MacArtuur has abrogated the 
Religions Law on the ground that it was 
an oppressive measure of the Japanese 
militaristic government. The churches of 
Japan are not all going to adhere to the 
union; there will be defections from it. 
If some of the other confessional churches 
demit, Lutherans may find themselves in 
uncongenial company. 

Housing and food conditions in Japan 
are such that no considerable number of 
commissioners—and certainly no large 
contingents of missionaries—would be 
granted passports by our Government. 
Nevertheless we Lutherans have cogent 
reasons for sending a commissioner to 
Japan now. If Catholics, Episcopalians and 
others could secure permits from the U. S. 
Government, it is unbelievable that the 
same privilege would be denied a properly 
accredited ULC commission. 
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Washington Church Improvements 
Memorialize Gold Star Members 
By Pau. T. HERSCH 


SprINGFIELD—The Brotherhood class of 
St. Mark’s Church, Washington, is install- 
ing a complete sound system with hearing 

aids in memory of five gold 
ILLINOIS star members of the con- 
gregation. 

Other improvements include a new 
baptismal font and a new lectern given 
by families whose members died in the 
service. These memorials were made 
known in connection with the 70th anni- 
versary of St. Mark’s Church. Only sur- 
viving charter member of the congrega- 
tion is Mrs. Emma Jones, aged 95. 

(CENTRAL CONFERENCE met at Decatur, 
home church of the president, the Rev. 
Roland G. Riechmann, Oct. 24-25. Dis- 
cussion of the proposed synodical con- 
stitution was led by Pastors A. Burd 
Arganbright, Springfield, and Carl D. 
Kammeyer, Washington. 

Others on the conference program were: 
Mr. James Ebel; Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
president of synod; Mr. Edward Konering, 
statistician; Mr. John Schuermann, pres- 
ident of the Board of Nachusa Lutheran 
Home for Children; the Rev. Erwin S. 
Spees, Parish and Church School Board; 
the Rev. Joseph Sittler of Maywood Semi- 
nary; Dr. E. F. Valbracht, chairman of the 
Social Missions Committee of synod; and 
the Rev. George Curran, chairman of the 
synod Stewardship Committee. 

New Men presented to the conference 
were: Pastors Walther Kallestad, Luther 
Memorial, Springfield; Aksel Larsen, 
Grace, Champaign, and pastor to Lutheran 
students at University of Illinois; Hugh 
Paton, St. Paul’s, Hillsboro; Robert C. 
Schmidt, Liberty-Mendon Parish; and 
Eldred H. Trede, Grace, Peoria. 

The host church reports that improve- 
ments estimated at $10,000 are in prospect. 

Tue Apams County Council of Churches 
held its annual meeting in Columbus, Oct. 
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11, at which time Pastor Schmidt of Lib 
erty-Mendon was elected president. Mrs. 
Schmidt was appointed magazine secretary 
of the Illinois Synod Women’s Missionary 
Society at its recent convention at Trinity, 
Carthage. 

Crmines of St. Mark’s Church and par- 
sonage, Nokomis, have been insulated. 
New Parish School Hymnals were pur- 
chased for the Sunday school. The Rev. 
A. L. Angersbach is pastor. He has also 
supplied congregations of the Harvel par- 
ish near by. St. James, Harvel, carried 
on a successful vacation church school in 
the summer and religious education classes 
during the school year. The Mt. Zion 
Church of the Harvel parish has installed 
a new basement and furnace. In Septem- 
ber a class of 13 was confirmed. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Carthage, was host to 
the Women’s Missionary Society of Illinois 
Synod, Oct. 24-26. The Triennial Objec- 
tive quota had been oversubscribed by 
$200 it was announced. The $10,000 goal 
was to have been achieved by June 1946, 

Trinity’s annual Mission Festival, in- 
stituted several years ago to support its 
new parish at Gutala, India, was held Oct. 
28. Speaker was Dr. Reidar Thomte, new 
head of the department of Bible and chap- | 
lain of Carthage College. 


Tennessee Congregation Dissolves, 
To Perpetuate Name Through Funds 


By Rocer G. ImHorr | 


St. John’s Church, Dickson, Tenn., will | 
pass out of existence as a ULC congrega- : 
tion, but, if plans of its four surviving 


KENTUCKY: onbet®: 2t2 cormied ious 


a church bearing its name 
TENNESSEE will be organized in the 
foreign mission field. i 

Dissolution of the 75-year-old congre- 
gation was approved at a conference of 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod in. First 
Church, Nashville, Nov. 13-15. The mem- 
bers of the congregation have proposed 
that money realized from the sale of the 
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- eign Missions to found a 


church property be divided into three 


parts to perpetuate the name of the con- 
gregation. These funds would: Aid the- 
ological students at Wittenberg College, 
establish a new church in “Middle Ten- 
nessee,” and be used by the Board of For- 
“St. John’s” 


_ church in some foreign field. 


Marion P. Lane, Jr., a son of First 


Church, was ordained Noy. 14. He will 
- leave in July for mission work in India. 
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SPEAKERS at the annual gathering of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, meeting in 
Fenner Memorial Church, Louisville, Oct. 
18-20, were Dr. Amos John Traver and Dr. 
Ralph H. Long. Mrs. Lawrence F. Speck- 


man presided. She will be succeeded in 


veh 


| organized Holy Trinity Church, Nashville. 

Hoty Triniry Cuurcu, Nashville, 
admitted as a new congregation in synod 
with former board missionary John T. 
Keister, Jr., pastor. The congregation had 
been worshiping at Vanderbilt University 
but opened services in a large home on 
West End Avenue, Oct. 21. Plans call for 
erection of a church soon. Even before 
eniry into synod the congregation paid a 
200 percent quota on Lutheran World 
Action and remitted to synod its 1945 ap- 
_ portionment. 

Pastor OLAN AUGHBAUGH left Melbourne, 


office by Mrs. Ernest Ignatz of the rele 


~ Was 


: Ky., Dec. 1, to become associate pastor at 
- First Church, Mansfield, Ohio. Dr, Robert 
( Kinsey came to Bethany Church, Louis- 


_ ville, in October from St. Paul’s Church, 
| Nashville. He succeeds Pastor Ivan Heft, 


who has been ill for a year. 


_ speakers. 


Arrer Two Years’ work on behalf of 
setvicemen and local Lutherans, the 
Service Center at Louisville was officially 
closed Nov. 11, with Chaplains Randolph, 

ehlman, and Dorner of Fort Knox as 
Service Pastor Alfred Rausch 
has accepted a call to an American Lu- 
theran church at Palmer, Iowa. 

Oruer items of interest in the synod in- 
clude rededication of the religious educa- 


tion building of Third Church, Louisville, 
Dr. J. Earl Spaid pastor; 25th anniversary 
eg 
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: 


Miss Virginia Blackburn, Midland College 


senior, is shown in the crown and royal robes 


she wore as the Fremont, Nebr., college's 
15th Gridiron Queen. She and her atten- 
dants reigned over Midland's Victory Home- 
coming festivities. Left to right, Miss Betty 
Lou Jelinek, Miss Marion Horn, Miss Black- 
burn and Miss Ardes Oakeson. 


of Dr. J. E. Stomberger’s pastorate at Jef- 
fersontown; a Wittenberg College rally at 
Zion Church, Covington; a _ six-week 
teacher training school for Louisville Lu- 
therans at First Church; and the election 
of Pastor Edwin J. Detmer, Memorial 
Church, Nashville, as secretary-treasurer 
of the Nashville Ministerial Association. 


Baltimore Churches to Sponsor 


Audio-Visual Education Program 
By FRANK J. FIFE 


Ba.tmmore—A demonstration program of 
audio-visual education will be presented 
in Holy Comforter Church during the first 

part of January by Dr. 
MARYLAND Ralph D. Heim of Gettys- 

burg Seminary. Holy Com- 
forter, Ascension, and Third churches are 
sponsoring this program. 

“ALCOHOLISM as Viewed by the Psy- 
chiatrist” was discussed by Dr. Robert 
Seliger at a meeting of the Ministers’ As- 
sociation of Baltimore. At the December 
meeting of the ALC and ULC Ministers’ 
Conference, the Rev. J. Frank Fife pre- 
sented a paper on “Parish Practices— 
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Funerals,” the first in a series of four dis- 
cussions on parish practices. 

Aut Saints’ CuHurcH, Batrimore, Dr. 
E. R. McCauley pastor, expects to be free 
from debt by the first of January. The 
congregation is making plans for exten- 
sion of the church by the addition of a 
Bible school room. 

Tue LUTHERAN INNER Mission Society of 
Baltimore conducted its Maintenance Ap- 
peal for $16,500, under the direction of Mr. 
William Fischer. The appeal was over- 
subscribed. The Rev. Leon N. Zahn is ex- 
ecutive secretary; the Rev. James Ooster- 
ling, superintendent of institutional mis- 
sions. Dr. Oosterling is supply pastor at 
Second Church since the resignation of 
Pastor Warren C. Johnson. 

Tue Rev. Hersert M. Payne, returned 
chaplain, accepted a call to First Church, 
Ellicott City, and was installed Nov. 25 
by the Rev. Hugo W. Schroeder. The Rev. 
Luther D. Menkel assisted. 

Tue Rev. Justus H. Lirsman, returned 
chaplain, has accepted a call to St. Paul’s 
Church, Frostburg. He was pastor of St. 
Stephen’s, Baltimore, before entering the 
Army. 

THE Rev. Epwarp Hernz, former member 
of Epiphany Church, Baltimore, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Mark’s, Hagerstown. 

St. TrmotHy’s, DunpALK, the Rev. Har- 
mon F. Miller pastor, will make intensive 
improvements, including the installation 
of a heating plant. The improvements will 
cost about $10,000. 

BETHANY, BALTIMORE, is being supplied 
by the Rev. J. E. Graefe since the resigna- 
tion of Pastor Joseph Peaslee. 

ARLINGTON Farms, a suburb of Washing- 
ton where approximately 7,000 WAVES 
and civilian employees are quartered, was 
the scene of a series of Youth Rallies. 
Among those who participated in the pro- 
gram were Dr. Howard Stone Anderson, 
Dr. Peter Marshall, Brigadier General 
Harry Vaughn, Dr. Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, the Rev. Benton Roy Hanan, the Rev. 
Howard Haworth, and the Rev. H. Conrad 
Hoyer. 
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Sixty Boys from Baltimore and an equal 
number from Washington will attend the 
Older Boys’ Conference, sponsored by the 
YMCA’s of Maryland, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia, at Hagerstown. 
Among the speakers is Dr. Harold A. 
Bosley, pastor of Mt. Vernon Place Meth- 
odist Church. R 

Tue Rev. H. LurHer Ruopes resigned as 
pastor of Our Saviour Church, Baltimore, 
to accept a call to Holy Comforter, Randle 
Heights, Washington, the youngest mission 
church in the synod. He was installed by 
Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, Nov. 11. 


Hartwick College Plans Erection 
Of Two Buildings in 1946-1947 


By LuTHER S. STRALEY 


A.Bpany—Plans for two buildings to be 
erected at Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
during 1946 and 1947, have been sub- 
mitted to the board of trustees. 

Proposed buildings are Religion and 

Arts, housing a chapel, 
NEW YORK library, administrative of- 
fices, alumni rooms, and 
additional classrooms, and a Women’s 
Residence Hall designed for 60 students. 

New members of the Hartwick faculty | 
and staff include Dr. Wallace R. Klinger, 
assistant professor of history and acting 
business manager; Miss Nellie Gordon, in- | 
structor in political science and econom- | 
ics; Dr. Otto E. Voigt, assistant to the 
president; Miss Ruth Miller, librarian; and | 
Mr. Gerald Beavan, field representative 
and publicity director. 

Total enrollment is 195, of which 25 are 
men. Seven men are taking the pre-the- | 
ological course and six women are en- 
rolled in the newly established course for. 
Lutheran parish workers. : | 

The Rev. F. Hampton Berwager, Grace | 
Church, Bayonne, N. J., was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at Founder's | 
Day exercises. 5 | 

Pus.icity in the Eastern Conference is | 
being emphasized by a committee under 
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- the direction of the Rev. Philip M. Luther, 
_ Albany. The committee has a complete 
file of newspapers published in the con- 
ference and sends news releases on all 
_ important matters. Other members of the 
_ committee are the Rev. Edward J. Haviar, 
the Rev. W. Alfred Wietz, the Rev. 
_ Herbert N. Gibney, Mr. Charles L. Ryder, 
_ Mr, Ray Walter, and Mr. Harry Hutton. 
_ Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, West Camp, estab- 
_ lished by the Rev. Joshua Kocherthal in 
~. 1710, began its 235th anniversary services 
_ Nov. 8, when the Rev. Russell S. Gaenzle, 
president of conference, spoke. Services 
also were held Nov. 18 and 25, with Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel and Dr. Samuel 
| Trexler as preachers. Others who spoke 
_during the anniversary celebration were 
the Rev. Robert J. Van Deusen and the 
| Rey. James Emerick. The Rev. LeRoy S. 
Dietrich is pastor. 

THe Rev. CLARENCE L. ScHAERTEL returned 
to his duties as pastor of St. James 
Church, Gloversville, Nov. 10, after an 
absence of 33 months in military service. 

Miss Mary RutH Summer, sister of the 

| Rev. Frank H. Shimer, pastor of St. 

_ Mark’s, Canajoharie, has been made min- 

ister of music. In addition to her duties 
as organist and choir director, she will 

have charge of the combined choirs of 
the church. 


ROUND was broken Nov. 18, for erec- 
tien of Church of the Redeemer on the 
corner of Third Avenue and 111th Street, 
Tioy. The Rev. Luther S. Straley, vice- 
| president of conference, spoke. In addi- 
tim to the Rev. Peter Fanning, pastor, 

Rev. Paul R. Swank and the Rev. 
Robert J. Van Deusen participated. 

he project includes a church and par- 
isa hall to be erected at an estimated cost 
of $90,000. 

‘Tue Rev. Hersert N. Gisney, pastor of 
St. Mark’s, Middleburgh, announced that 
members of his church council will pur- 
chase a tower amplifying system as their 
gift to the church. It will be dedicated to 
men who served in World War II. 

Trinity, Kuineston, the Rev. Frank 
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Lawrence Gollnick pastor, has won 66 
new members, the result of visitation 
evangelism conducted in the parish by 32 
men canvassers. 

FEDERATED LUTHERAN BROTHERHOODS of the 
Hudson Valley held their fall meeting in 
Trinity Church. The address was by the 
Rev. Ray Everett Kulman, Atonement, 
Saugerties. In June the Luther Leagues 
of Trinity will be host to the annual con- 
vention of the New York State Luther 
League. 

St. Marx’s, Guilderland Center, the Rev. 
Wilson D. Worman pastor, dedicated a 
new organ, costing $2,352. 

In CuurcH oF REDEEMER, Kingston, the 
Rev. Russell S. Gaenzle pastor, a group 
of 60 workers has enlisted for a program 
to deepen the spiritual life of the congre- 
gation and to bring the unchurched to a 
confession of faith. Although the pro- 
gram is experimental, 48 new members 
have been won for the church. 


Tue Rev. GrorcE WHITLOCK was installed 
pastor of St. Thomas, Churchtown, Oct. 
21, by Pastor Gaenzle. Preachers: were 
Dr. Samuel Trexler and the Rev. Henry 
H. Wahl, St. John’s, Hudson. Liturgist was 
the Rev. Herman F. Vesper, St. Paul’s, 
Red Hook. 

Tuirp CHurcH, Rhinebeck, the Rev. L. F. 
Wagschal pastor, announces $3,000 im- 
provements and repairs are being made. 
The Rock City Memorial Chapel, part of 
the pastoral charge, has installed an oil 
burner and refinished the Sunday school 
rooms. 

Women of the congregation have been 
organized into one unit—the Women’s 
Guild—with subdivisions covering activ- 
ities of the parish and including objectives 
and work of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

INSPIRATIONAL highlights in Atonement 
Church, Saugerties, the Rev. Ray E. Kul- 
man pastor, were the visits of Dr. Paul C. 
White, who presented the promotional 
work of the Parish and Church School 
Board, and Dr. F. R. Knubel, who was 
guest preacher, Nov. 25. 
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Mission Activities in Harlem 
Revealed by Lenchen Coleman 
By Curistian P. JENSEN 


Syracuse—Miss Lenchen Coleman, a 
worker for the Board of Social Missions in 
Harlem, revealed details of her ministry 

among children of differ- 
NEW YORK ent races, colors and creeds 

at the annual meeting of 
Central Conference Women’s Missionary 
Society. ° 

In the congested area of Harlem, where 
it is estimated as many as 3,871 persons 
live in one block, Miss Coleman teaches 
in two released time schools, conducts rec- 
reational programs, sponsors boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, trains teachers for vacation 
church schools, sends children to summer 
camps, and counsels family groups on re- 
ligious and social problems. 

Another speaker at the meeting in St. 
Paul’s Church was Mrs.. Edwin Boettger, 
synodical president. She divided per- 
sonalities into three groups—those like a 
honeycomb who drip goodness in all they 
do; those who are sponge-like in that it 
takes a good squeeze to get anything out 
of them; and the rock-like who require a 
hammer blow in order to get even a spark. 

Officers elected were Mrs. Harold Stark, 
president; Mrs. Paul J. Tritschler, vice- 
president; Mrs. Edwin Wollin, secretary; 
Mrs. Raymond T. Kaufman, treasurer; and 
Mrs. R. A. Mearns, statistical secretary. 

At SEPARATE congregational meetings, 
St. Peter’s and St. John’s churches, Syra- 
cuse, voted to merge as soon as possible. 
Details are being worked out in consulta- 
tion with synod and conference officers. 

CuHuRCcH OF THE Hoty Trinity, Endicott, 
the Rev. Paul J. Tritschler pastor, cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary Oct. 5-28. 
Speakers were the Rev. Clifford E. Eichner, 
the Rev. Herbert Hrdlicka, Mr. Frederick 
Funck, Dr. Paul C. White, and Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Knubel. 

Dr. Henry J. ARNOLD, president of Hart- 
wick College, deplored the moral letdown 
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indicated by increase of crime, when he 
spoke to United Lutheran laymen of 
Syracuse and vicinity in St. Paul’s Church, 
Liverpool. 

“According to federal statistics, our na- 
tion is reaping its harvest from material- 
ism and our young people are being en- 
slaved by selfish desires,” said Dr. Arnold: 
He indicated that laws or secular educa- 
tion have corrected these conditions. “The 
only solution,’ he maintained, “lies in ef- 
fective Christian education, bringing trans- 
forming evidence into the individual.” 

Officers of the laymen’s organization 
were elected as follows: Clarence Fenske, 
president; Merle Pabst, vice-president; 
Henry Anderson, secretary; and John 
Riddler, - treasurer. 

From Sept. 30, through Oct. 4, Dr. Oscar 
W. Carlson directed a program of evangel- 
ism. Six Syracuse churches participated, 
using 89 men and women who contacted 
390 prospects and made a report of 153 
decisions. New members were received 
Dec. 2 in all the churches. 

St. Pavut’s CwHurcu, Utica, Dr. Paul 
Arnold pastor, has completed the installa- 
tion of nine windows, representing gifts 
of over $12,000. Most recent are a window 
in memory of Magdelena Glochan, given 
by Miss Augusta Glochan, and one in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dicker, 
given by the family. 


Missionaries Speak in Elizabeth 

Three missionaries from widely sep- 
arated fields presented views of their 
work to the New Jersey Conference Mis- 
sionary Society of New York Synod at its 
meeting in Elizabeth, N. J. 

They were Miss Amelia Brosius from 
India, Miss Lenchen Coleman from Harlem, 
New York City, and the Rev. Malcolm D. 
Shutters from China. 

Others participating in the program 
were the Rev. J. Henry Meyer, Mrs. 
Meyer, Mrs. C. Campbell, the Rev. Theo- 
dore Erdmann, the Rev. Arthur Herbert, 
the Rev. W. H. Niebanck, the Rev. Harold 
Haas, Mrs. J. Beisler, Mrs. A. M. Erdman, 
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Mrs. M. S. Waters, Mrs. Paul Urban, Mrs. 


E. J. Boettger, the Rev. Guy Brown, and 
Mrs. J. Blaich. ; 

New officers are Mrs. Meyer, president; 
Mrs. Campbell, vice-president; Mrs. P. 
Henry, secretary; Mrs. G. Rank, treasurer; 
and Mrs. A. E. Hurst, statistical secretary. 


Good Shepherd Home Purchases 
Tract for Epileptic Colony 
) By Pur C. MILier 


ALLENTOwN—First step*tn the establish- 


ment of a colony for epileptics was taken 


| 
| 


1 Py Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, with 


the purchase of two 
PENNSYLVANIA 


adjoining tracts\of 


atema COSst OL 
$18,000. 
The Rev. Conrad W. Raker, superin- 


terdent of the Home, announced the pur- 
chase. The plan was conceived more than 
30. years ago by his father, the late Dr. 
John H. Raker. Improvement to the prop- 
erly, located near the intersection of East 
Texas Road and the Allentown-Bethlehem 


Pike, is scheduled to begin in a few 


months. 


a AVERAGE of one member entering the 
nistry every ten years is the record of 


St John’s Church, Bath. 


he 11th minister from the 102-year- 
old congregation is the Rev. Alvin O. 
Shiffer, who was ordained Oct. 30. Other 
sons of the congregation in the ministry 
the late Dr. Theodore L. Seip, first 


- president of Muhlenberg College; the Rev. 


Jacob F. Scholl, St. Stephen’s Church, 
Pittsburgh; the Rev. George W. Rhoad, 
ssionary in Africa; the Rev. Frank T. 

oad, Second Presbyterian Church, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y.; the late Dr. Harvey S. 
Kidd; the Rev. Elmer S. Kidd, Unionville 
Parish; the Rev. Charles K. Keim, St. 
lark’s Church, Philadelphia; the Rev. 
alph P. Hartzell, Holy Trinity Church, 
Northampton; the Rev. Wilson H. Hart- 
zell, Bowers-Longswamp Parish; the Rey. 
Harold F. Muffley, Bethany Church, 
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Gloucester City, N. J.; and Pastor Shiffer, 
Epiphany Church, Pleasantville, N. J. 

Wiuutiam 4H. Frick, Sellersville, was 
elected president of the Ministerium 
Brotherhood at its 25th convention Nov. 
14, in Allentown. 

Other officers are Leonard Ashford, 
Philadelphia, vice-president; Fred W. 
Zuch, Lancaster, secretary; William A. 
Rittler, Jr., Philadelphia, assistant secre- 
tary; Clayton C. Moyer, Souderton, treas- 
urer; and William Shetlock, Coplay, mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Speakers were Dr. Oscar W. Carlson 
and Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton. 

Srressine the thought that a person is 
not a good Lutheran unless he communes, 
the Rev. Daniel D. Kistler of the Coopers- 
burg Parish has inaugurated a “roll call 
communion.” 

Recently 643 out of 777 members an- 
swered the roll call at St. Paul’s Church. 

Tue Rev. CHARLES J. Harris was installed 
pastor of St. Michael’s Church, Allentown, 
Nov. 4. Dr. William L. Katz, pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, preached. Pastor Harris 
formerly was at Immanuel, Burholme. 

AFTER NrarLy 48 years in the ministry, 
the Rev. Preston A. Beahler, pastor of the 
Cementon Parish, has retired. He has been 
named pastor emeritus. 

THE 165TH ANNIVERSARY of ‘Christ Church, 
Schoenersville, was observed Sept. 23. 

An Honor Roti containing 101 names 
of persons in the service was dedicated 
Sept. 30, in Salem Church of the Forks- 
Arndts Parish. The roll was presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Asher Young and _ son, 
George, in memory of Pvt. Howard E. 
Young, who died in the service. The Rev. 
J. Allen Snyder, pastor, and his family 
have moved into a $10,000 parsonage, pur- 
chased recently. 

Mrs. O. A. Sarpeson, president of the 
ULC Women’s Missionary Society, and 
Miss Hazel Naugle, missionary to India, 
addressed the Allentown Conference Mis- 
sionary Society, Oct. 18, in St. Peter’s 
Church, Bethlehem. 

Burninc of a mortgage climaxed the 
75th anniversary of Zion Church, Easton, 
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Oct. 21. Miss Mary Schlickley, Miss Mary 
Schlecter, Miss Mary Zinn, Mrs. W. Gray 
and Mrs. L. Zellner, charter members of 
the congregation, participated in the serv- 
ice. Dr. Emil E. Fischer preached Oct. 28. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Allentown, ob- 
served its 20th anniversary Nov. 18 and 
20. Dr. Fischer, the Rev. Karl S. Henry, 
and the Rev. Warren C. Heinly preached. 

Tue Rev. Ropert A. LausBacH, pastor of 
the Fogelsville Parish, reports that St. 
John’s Church will liquidate a debt of 
$15,000 Jan. 2. 


Seminaries Graduate Sixty-four, 
Majority Have Received Calls 


Sixty-four men were graduated or re- 
ceived certificates of study from four 
Lutheran seminaries during the past three 
months. 

The majority of these have received 
calls from congregations and boards of 
the church or are taking courses in grad- 
uate schools. 

Thirty-three graduates made up the 
senior class of the Philadelphia Seminary. 
They were awarded bachelor of divinity 
degrees at services in St. Michael’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 30. In addition, two 
professors were inaugurated. They are 
Dr. Martin J. Heinecken, who has been 
called to the professorship of dogmatics, 
and Dr. Charles M. Cooper, professor in 
the Old Testament department. 

Gettysburg Seminary held its gradua- 
tion exercises Nov. 20, in the Church of 
the Abiding Presence. Seven bachelor of 
divinity degrees were conferred. 

Chicago Seminary, Maywood, IIl., also 
held its exercises on Nov. 20. Degrees 
were awarded five men and a certificate 
of study to a sixth. Services were held in 
the seminary chapel. 

A 12-member class from Northwestern 
Seminary was graduated at Lake of the 
Isles Church, Minneapolis, Dec. 14. 

A list of the graduates, and of congre- 
gations, boards, or locations in which they 
will serve, follows: 
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? 
‘ 
Dr. Charles M. Cooper 
Philadelphia Seminary 
Matcoum W. Atsricut, Apostles’ Church, — 


Philadelphia. 
Rosert M. BAveErs. 
RicHarp E. Bertram, St. Paul’s Church, Nar- 
rowsburg, N. Y. : 
Epcar S. Brown, Jr., U. S. Na’ 


chaplaincy. 
Hupson M. Ciements, Trinity 


hurch, Butler, ~ 


a. 
Epvcar M. Cooper, Falkner Swamp Church, 
New Hanover, Pa. ; 
ee J. CornisH, St. Paul’s Church, Nanuet, 


Dr. Martin J. Heinecken 


The Lutheran 


|. Schwenksville, 
_ Limerick, Pa. 


BERTRAM C. GILBERT, JR., U. S. Navy chap- 
‘laincy. 


Wp EEEN S. Harpinc, Packerton-Nesquehoning, 


= W. Hers, U. S. Navy chaplaincy. 
Vuapimir L. Hreran. 

SaMuet C. JAXHEIMER. 

Francis W. JONES. 

Cart E. KoppenHaver, United Lutheran Pub- 


lication House. 


Howarp A. Lenuarpt, Board of American 


_ Missions. 


Jerusalem Church, 
James Church, 


Wittram C. Le«Eopotp, 
Pa. and St. 


Hernz F. MackenseEn. 

Atan K. Martin, Rose Crest Church, Turtle 
| Creek, Pa. 

7 ROBERT E. Mour, Zion, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Paut E. Morenrz, U. Navy chaplaincy. 
TERRENCE Y. Mutius, Bethlehem Church and 

- Melanchthon Chapel, Waynesboro, Va. 

Eywin J. Nertuuinc, Beulah Church, Avon- 
more, Pa., and Maysviile Church, Maysville, Pa. 
DANIEL KF. Newuart, Christ Church, Conyng- 
aban, and Trinity Church, Mountain Grove, Pa. 
JoHN W. PraHter, U. S. Navy chaplaincy. 
Hirman E. Preirer, St. Mark’s Church, Traf- 

\ford, Pa. 

Huco R. Prurer, Congregational Chur 

Boston. 

He ERICK MH. ReEIssic, Covenant Church, Ne 
or 
Crantes. 5 Sarpeson, Holy Trinity Church, 

Buffalo, N 


ARTHUR R ‘SEyDA, Board of American Mis- 
sions. 


Aivin O. Suirrer, Epiphany Church, Pleas- 
antyille, N. J. 

Lister W. Stonespack, Mt. Zion Parish, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


ILLIAM Warp, Inner Mission Board, Minis- 
terilum of Pennsylvania. 
ey YEARKE, St. Paul’s Church, Johnson 


3 Gettysburg Seminary 


Howarp O. Baty, Christ Church, Baltimore, 


AUDE R. Bavustiirz, Chanceford Parish, Red 


=) Lim, Pa. 
; ORMAN L. BortNer. 

MUEL R. FRANK, JR., Christ Church, Man- 
| chester, Pa. 
; WIN D. FREED, graduate work at Harvard 
| University. 

uN W. Harxins, Plum Creek Parish, Snyder- 

tovin, Pa. 


uis K. HELuLpoRFER, JR., Waynesboro Church, 


nesboro, Pa. ae 
STER D. Keasey, Trinity Church, Pasadena, 


if. 
ioBERT IL. Lane, Warwood Church, Wheeling, 


Va. 
nest P. Leer, Council for Clinical Training 


eological Students, Inc. 
ANKLIN MoreELanpD, 


Grenmount, Md. 
RANKLIN E. PaTSCHKE, Zion Church, Everett, 


St. Paul’s Church, Mc- 


Calvary Church, 


DWARD K. STIPz, 
Stprrystown, Pa. 


| 

Chicago Seminary 
Yiapimir P. Benxo, Unity Church, St. Louis. 
AvID H. BREMER, * graduate work at Boston 


Universit 

eed W. Erickson, Emmanuel Church, 
C: ro, Ill. 

AsIL F. Horr. 

loHN H. ZERHUSEN. 

(CHaRLES IT. POWELL. 
December 26, 1945 


. 


: 
; 


Northwestern Seminary 
JERALD C. Braver, graduate work at Chicago 


University. 
us W. BonxKer, Home Mission work in 
California. 
Everett P. Buncx, Board of American Mis- 
sions. 
Georce T. L. Jacossen, Faith Church, Swan- 
burg, Minn. 


RicHarpD GAENSLEN, Board of American Mis- 
sions. 

CLARENCE HANSEN, graduate work. 

Donatp P. Mostine, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

TREVOR SANDNESS, experimental work at Min- 
nesota University. 

Mizan Swasko, field missionary in Northwest 


Synod. 

Cartos Torres, Board of American Missions. 

Wievur E. WickLunp, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

WarREN ZEMLICK, Home Mission congregation 
in Jackson Park, Milwaukee. 


Buffalo Church Gains 314 Members 


A net gain of 314 members in 12 years 
is the record of St. John’s Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., the Rev. M. J. Hoeppner pastor. 

The impressive figure is the result of a 
program “begun 12 years ago when the 
congregation marked its 100th birthday and 
pledged to add new members each month. 

A total of 760 new members was re- 
ceived. Broken down, the figure represents 
14 adult baptisms, 343 confirmands, 50 
transfers from other congregations, and 
353 by profession or re-profession of faith. 


PRAYERS 


23RD PRINTING 
By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 


A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35c each, Three for $1.00. 


GOD'S LIVING TRUTHS 


By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 

Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50c 

THE ANSGAR LUTHERAN—“Very help- 
ful to the devout reader. Makes a fine gift 
for birthdays, etc.” 

THE PRESBYTERIAN — “Its devotional 
content will fit into many a spiritual need.” 
Order from United Lutheran Publication House 

1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


Hundreds of es are si hae $| 
to $100 for short paragraphs, etc. 
| have bel de eal of new writ: F R E E 
ers get checks. Send postcard for 
information—FREE. No obligation. LESSON 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


Box 609-L Colorado Springs Colo. 
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Harrisburg Churches are Denied 
Released Time Religious Classes 
By Atton M. MorrTer 


Harrispurc—A request by Protestants 
and Catholics for released-time religious 
instruction in Harrisburg was denied by 


the school board in a 
PENNSYLVANIA decision « reached 
Nov. 26. 

Classes were cancelled some time ago 
because they were deemed illegal under 
existing state laws. More recently a law 
was passed legalizing this type of instruc- 
tion, but the school board has maintained 
its refusal to permit classes on school time. 
The reason . . . “request could not be 
granted without sacrificing public school 
work or lengthening the school day.” 

ONE HUNDRED FIFTEEN Lutherans gathered 
Nov. 8 in Memorial Church to organize 
the Greater Harrisburg chapter of the 
“Friends of Gettysburg Seminary.” Of- 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - 


FLORIDA 
Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


A HEARTY WELCOME AW AITS YOU 


MIAMI 


When in America’s Civilian and Military 
Health Center in Florida Visit 


HOLY TRINITY 


United Lutheran Church 
Eighth Avenue S. W. and Second Street 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL, 9:45 A. M. 
THE SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
VESPERS, 7:30 O’clock 


A hearty welcome awaits you 
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ficers elected are: President, Dr. Paul 
Clouser; vice-president, Paul H. Rhoads; 
and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. E. Martin 
Grove. | 

Dr. M. R. Hamsuer, president of Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, was elected first vice- 
president of Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches at its meeting in Zion Church, 
Nov. 27. Other Lutherans elected were 
C. Lester Mathias, Harrisburg, treasurer; 
Dr. Ira S. Sassaman, Williamsport, director 
of evangelism; and the Rev. Lester M. 
Utz, Pine Grove, director of public rela- 
tions. { 

More Tuan 200 Women attended the 
convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the East Pennsylvania Confer-~ 
ence in St. Matthew’s Church, Reading. 
Speakers were the Rev. Paul H. Gleich- 
man, India, and Dr. Ralph H. Long. 

St. Pauti’s CxHurcu, Millersburg, con- 
ducts a released-time school of 150 under 
supervision of the Rev. Charles L. Mogel, 
pastor. Children of the Church and 
Christian Youth Series materials are used. 


Sunpay Movirs was a keen issue in the 
Harrisburg area in the November elec- 
tions. Leaders of all faiths united to de- 
feat a measure which would have per- 
mitted motion pictures on Sunday after 
2 Pp. M., in Middletown, Lemoyne, Carlisle, 
Williamsport, Sunbury, Northumberland, 
Milton, and Selinsgrove. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, the Rev. Alton 
M. Motter pastor, purchased a 16 mm. 
sound projector for use in worship, spe- 
cial study classes, and Sunday school. 


Two Pastors are nearing the end of 
their special service as chaplain-pastors 
to German prisoners of war in this area. 
The Rev. Gerhard G. Dietrich, Trinity, 
Steelton, began this ministry in 1944 to 
prisoners at Indiantown Gap and later at 
the New Cumberland Reception Center. 
Pastor W. Lobsein, Zion, is serving Ger- 
man prisoners at Middletown, Mechanics- 
burg and Carlisle. 


Dr. S. WINFIELD HERMAN’s 40th anniver- 
sary as pastor of Zion Church was ob- 
served Nov. 16. The Pastor’s Class League 


The Lutheran 


presented him a private communion set. 
Dr. Grayson Z. Stup, pastor of St. Mat- 
_ thew’s Church, terminated a 46-year min- 
- istry Dec. 12. He plans to reside in Atlanta, 
Ga. with his daughter, Mrs. Peter F. 
Clarke. 

; 


Dr. Ropert L. MEISENHELDER recently 
observed the 45th anniversary of his pas- 
torate in Trinity Church. 

_ ‘Tue Rev. Cuartes A. CHAMBERLIN began 

' his) pastorate at Palm Church, Palmyra, 
: Dee. 1. He formerly was at St. Mark’s 
Church, and succeeds Dr. Stanley Bill- 
heimer, who has retired. 

Firry Memsers of the Harrisburg Wom- 
en’s League of Gettysburg College at- 
‘tended the annual convention at the col- 
lege Nov. 1 and 2. Mrs. Alton M. ane 

_ jpresident of the Harrisburg Chapter, pr 
io at the convention banquet. 


Pastor Kornmann Honored 

f 7 Rev. Samuel H. Kornmann, director 
of the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was honored at a dinner 
on his fifth anniversary as director, by the 
board of trustees and the board of the 
Women’s Auxiliary. 


ir. W. Brandt to Direct Appeal 


E in South Carolina 


ia 
F By Wynne C. Bo.iek 
hee 

; | LUMBIA—The Rev. F. W. Brandt, pas- 
' torjof St. Barnabas Church, Charleston, 
hhas|been named director of the Lutheran 
Woild Action appeal for 1946-47 in the 
Souh Carolina Synod. 


THURSDAY NIGHT, 


one Between Sundays.” 
DR. ROSS STOVER’S 


: December 26, 1945 


7:30 


Philadelphia’s Largest Regular Mid-Week Prayer Service. 
own to the hundreds who attend as “A Spiritual Stepping 


“Heart-to-heart”’ 
riendly Sing” broadcast over WDAS, the soloists, the musi- 
ans and the fellowship help one to “Maintain the spiritual glow.” 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 


BROAD STREET AND ROOSEVELT BOULEVARD 
(Broad Street Subway to Hunting Park Station) 


A | 


This was announced following a meeting 
in Columbia, Oct. 18, when Dr. Paul C. 
Empie, assistant executive 


secretary of the National 
CAROLINA Lutheran Council, dis- 

cussed Lutheran World Ac- 
tion with synodical presidents, directors 
and leaders from six southern synods. 

Pastor Brandt will be assisted by pres- 
idents of the five conferences in the synod: 
The Rev. J. Emmett Roof, Newberry; the 
Rev. J. L. Drafts, Western; the Rev. L. O. 
Dasher, Central; the Rev. J. Shelton Moose, 
Piedmont; and the Rev. L. A. Wertz, 
Southern. 

SoutTH CAROLINIANS were honored with 
a two-day visit by Dr. Franklin C. Fry, 
ULC president, before he sailed for 
Europe with other Lutheran Church ex- 
ecutives recently. He spoke Oct. 21 in St. 
John’s Church, Charleston, which cele- 
brated its 202d anniversary, and the same 


day delivered a Reformation sermon in 
St. Matthew’s Church. 


The Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


(oy Salutes You at this 


2 Blessed Season 
and Wishes You 
A New Year of Grace and Joy 


Charles B. Foelsch, President 
Maywood, Illinois 


Bible Talks, the 
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Dr. A. M. Knupsen, secretary of mis- 
sions for the Board of American Missions, 
was in South Carolina recently to meet 
with the synodical Board of Missions and 
visit mission congregations. He was guest 
preacher at Redeemer Church, Charleston, 
the Rev. J. LeGrande Mayer pastor, Nov. 
i 

Tue 100TH ANNIVERSARY of Colony Church, 
Newberry County, the Rev. C. J. Rice 
pastor, was celebrated Oct. 21. Speakers 
were Dr. H. A. McCullough, Sr., Colum- 
bia, and the Rev. P. E. Shealy, Greenville, 
Tenn. The church building was renovated 
at a cost of $2,500. 

Tue Rev. FRANCIS SHEARER, secretary of 
Inner Missions of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions, recently made a study of social mis- 
sions in this area. He accompanied the 
Rev. Carl B. Caughman. 

Tue COMMITTEE ON PARISH EDUCATION 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 

Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, 
logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


communion linens. Cata- 


sponsored an Enlistment Program for Sun- 
day schools of the Columbia area the week 
of Oct. 14. The Rev. William S. Avery, 
enlistment secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board, directed this effort. 
A total of 149 workers went out in teams 
of two, made 139 calls, contacted 298 in- 
dividuals, and secured 127 commitments 
for attendance at Sunday school. 

Tue Rev. J. B. Harman of Newberry is 
reported improving after a recent illness. 
Chaplain James Lee Shealy has been 
helping with the services during the ill- 
ness of Pastor Harman. 

Dr. A. B. OBENSCHAIN, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Lexington, celebrated 
his 25th anniversary as pastor Sept. 25. 
Synod President Karl Kinard preached. 
O’Delle Harman, vice-chairman of the 
church council, presented Dr. Obenschain 
$2,500 in war bonds, a gift from the con- 
gregation. 

WILLIAM PEERY, recent graduate of the 
seminary, was ordained in Redeemer 
Church, Newberry, Sept. 30. He has been 
called as a foreign missionary. Sermon 
was preached by the Rév. Carl B. Caugh- 
man, secretary of synod. The ordination 
was conducted by President Kinard, as- 
sisted by the Rev. W. H. Lefstead, Dr. 
E. B. Keisler, and Dr. R. A. Goodman. 

THE Rev. H. B. Watson was installed 
pastor of Nativity Church, Spartanburg, 
Oct. 9, by President Kinard and the Rev. 
J. Shelton Moose. 


Homercominc Day was celebrated by 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education ) 
The insecurities of the teen age 
The opportunities of an impressionable aged 


that the Lutheran Church 
Demand mR Ty, 
maintain preparatory schools 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work. church music. 


For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


BOX K, MARION, Va. 
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_ Trinity Church, Elloree, the Rev. Luther 


H. Jeffcoat pastor, Oct. 14. The Rev. T. H. 
Weeks of Springfield and Dr. E. B. Keisler 
spoke. 

THE Rev. CuarencE K. Derrick, pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Charleston, has 
moved to Atlanta, to become pastor of 


St, John’s Church. 


THE Rev. Encar D. Ziec ier, JR., associate 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, 
moved to Bloomsburg, Pa., to become pas- 
tor of St. Matthew’s Church. 

CHaPLAIN J. EpcarR StockMAN has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Mark’s Church, 
Roanoke, Va. Before becoming a chaplain 
he was pastor of Trinity Church, Green- 


| ville. 
THe Rev. J. C. Derrick, Jr., of Burkes 
Garden, Va., has accepted a call to Cellar 


ee 


ad 


Grove Church, Leesville. 

Tae Rev. A. KenNETH Hewitt of Kon- 
natock, Va., superintendent of the South- 
ery Mountain Mission work under the 


‘Board of American Missions, was featured 


at|the Preaching Mission in Church of 


the Reformation, Columbia. 


DECEASED 


Frank A. Dressel 


Dr. Frank A. Dressel died Nov. 10. He 
hal been living in retirement in Indian- 
appli since 1939. During a long ministry 
held positions of great influence, in- 

g presidency of the old Olive Branch 

od and of the Indiana Synod 1923-25. 
He was born in 1872 at Lima, Ohio, and 


wa graduated from Wittenberg College 


antl Hamma Divinity School. Wittenberg 

a him the D.D. degree in 1918. 

In 1901 he was ordained by the Olive 
Branch Synod. Pastorates were at Mid- 
dl(bury, Ind.; Cleveland, Ohio; Florence, 
Ky.; Spencerville and St. Joe, Ind.; Elk- 
hart, Ind.; and First Church, Richmond, 
ni., from 1916 to 1939 where after a pe- 
ridd of 23 years of service he retired from 
the active ministry due to ill health. 

Pastor Dressel was married in 1901 to 
Roe B. Lehmann, who survives him. He 


Detember 26, 1945 


is survived also by his son Paul of Indian- 
apolis. 

Funeral service was held Nov. 18, in 
charge of the Rev. Olen A. Peters, the 
Rev. F. C. Hurst, Dr. H. E. Turney. 


Notice 


Dr. C. W. Hepner is now in service at 
the Prisoner of War Camp, Huntsville, Tex. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hepner are well known for 
their distinguished work as missionaries 
to Japan. Going out in 1912, Dr. Hepner 
and his wife were still in Japan when the 
war began. They were repatriated in the 
autumn of 1942. 

Dr. Hepner is author. of several books 
on Japan, and is a noted scholar regarding 
Shinto. 
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eS MUD [Os Bernese 
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MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


=| BELLS 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


in CONCLUSION 


PLEASE DON’T REMIND ME that earlier 
this month there were some scornful 
words on this page about paying at- 
tention to the calendar. This week’s 
LUTHERAN is very calendar-conscious. 
One fourth of the pages are taken up 
with saying good-by to 1945. 

We have plenty of reason, as this 
year closes, for marking out the way 
we have come. History moved at no 
petty pace through these 12 months. 
It swung along like a tornado. 

The human race has just been 
through a very serious iilness. War 
has been a fever raging in the body of 
humanity. The patient has been pro- 
nounced out of danger, but is still ter- 
ribly weak. There may be a relapse. 

That sounds rather abstract and im- 
personal. But we cannot forget that we 
are part of this sick humanity. We and 
all the rest of our world got sick when 
the poisons of evil and selfish living 
accumulated beyond the danger point. 

God has been at our bedside. He did 
not want us to have a war. This illness 
came when we had too long disre- 
garded the way of life He has tried to 
teach us. Why doesn’t He go off in 
disgust and let us die? The simple and 
rather amazing answer is, He loves us. 


WELL, AN EDITOR who has been a 
preacher for 20 years can hardly help 
delivering a sermon, even on the IN 
ConcLusion page. All we hope to do 
on this page is to have a little conver- 
sation with you about the paper, and 
point out the things you shouldn’t miss 
reading. Since I wrote nearly half the 
paper myself this week, I can’t say 
much this time. I might as well go on 
preaching. 
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THIS NOW SEEMS entirely evideue: 
The nationalist state is obsolete. There 
isn’t enough room in the world for the 
governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and all the rest. 
Sooner or later there must be world 
government. That probably won’t come 
just because it’s common sense. It may 
not come until war has been absolutely 
unendurable, or until one nation con- 
quers all the rest. ia 

What can the churches do to spent 
God’s Word as the sick world struggles 
with the terrible problem of getting 
well? I am inclined to be a little gloomy 
about our churches. We are not in- 
tensely conscious of our total depend- 
ence upon God. We tend to become 
nice little clubs which provide respect- 
able fellowship with people of the Tiga 
kind. 3 

That’s nothing new. Except in a few 
bright hours of Christian history, the 
churches have always been that way, 
because Christians get the idea the 
church belongs to them rather than to 
God. And God knew the church would 
be like that. He took that chance when 
He established it. He accomplishes 
many wonderful miracles of salvation | 
through the church, in spite of us. ) 

But I shall be less gloomy when I | 
hear of congregations which have de- | 
cided to spend a whole night in prayer, 
now and then, and maybe cut out some 
of the dinner meetings where they sing 
silly songs. We don’t need fellowship 
just now nearly so much as we need 
faith. Faith creates fellowship that isn’t | 
synthetic. : 


Lloon Kak, 


The Lutheran | 
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Biology Hall 


In addition to this building and scientific equipment, Carthage students have 
access to the college greenhouses, the Wild Life Preserve and the Mississippi River 
Biological Station. 


Future doctors, nurses, health supervisors, laboratory technicians, foresters, 
agriculturists—are securing sound scientific preparation at Carthage. 


Carthage offers complete majors in the 
biological fields. 


Alice Kibbe, Ph.D. 
Paul Hering, Ph.D. 
Professors of Biology 


A separate building and staff is devoted 
to the physical sciences. 


Carthage also prepares students for 
business, home economics, teaching, 
music, art, Christian service and gives 
basic training for many other profes- 
sions. 

Second semester opens January 30 


Write for information 


Biology Laboratory ERLAND NELSON, President, Carthage, Ill. 
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Wondrous day to be alive in when, with furious 
might and main, 


God is fashioning the future on the anvil-horns 
of pain! 


Forward, then! And onward, upward toward the 

. greater days to be, 

All the nations singing with us one great song, 
fraternally. ; 

Up and up, achieving, failing, weak in flesh but 
strong of soul.... 

We may never live to reach it. Ah, but we have 
seen the goal! 


IN THE DAawN— 
Odell Shepard 


May 


A new day! A renewed assurance of God’s grace and 
love! A renewed will to lead all men, at home and 


abroad, to the “peace that passeth all understanding in 
Christ Jesus.” 


Be Ours 
in 
The New Year 
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